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The Dean of American 


Psychology Takes a Stand 


Robert S. Woodworth 


Dynamics of Behavior. New York: Henry Holt, 1958. Pp. x 


A Cognitive Theory 
of Dynamics 
By O. Hospart Mowrer 
Dr. Mowrer has last ten 
vears Research Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Illinois. He is the 
author of Learning Theory and Person- 
ality 


been for the 


Dynamics (1950), of Psychother- 
Theory and Research (1953), and 
is going pretty soon to be the 


ad new 


apy 
author of 
book on what Woodworth called 
dynamic Just 
deeply involved in worming truth out 
field Does his be- 
ing literarily motivation-cathected mean 
that he is the expert, the perfect 
Woodworth’s book, or the 
cannot See 


psychology now he is 


of evidence in this 
WIS € 
reviewer of 
who 
look hills 
the valley? Well, a line 

wisdom and prejudice? Or is 


idios yncrat how the 


river must from the across 


is there between 
wisdom 
just a batch of good prejudices? Any- 
CP is glad it asked this idiosyn- 
cratic expert to write 


how 
this long techni- 
cal review of a very important topic as 
expounded by a very important man 
Nevertheless CP thought it best, with 
the review in hand, to get John Seward 
to write a second review of Woodworth’s 
book and of Mowrer’s review, the 


valley 


river 


from across the Actually it was 


403. $5.00. 


Mowrer who first suggested this kind of 
homeopathic therapy. So, after Mowrer’s 
Seward’s 


review’, comes 


perhaps apocry- 


, I ‘HERE IS a story 
phal, to the effect 


once 


that a colleague 
chided Professor 
the 


during much of his professional 


good-naturedly 


Woodworth for having “sat on 


fence 


lifetime, instead of getting down and 


becoming involved in prevailing con- 


To which Woodworth 


moment's reflection, is supposed to have 


troversy aiter a 


replied: “I guess I have, as you say, sat 


on the fence a good deal. But you have 


to admit, one gets a good view from up 


there—and, besides. it’s cooler! 


Now in the evening of his professional 


career, Emeritus Professor Woodworth 


has decided to get off the ‘fence’ and to 


indulge himself, unreservedly. in some 


theorizing—in a field where one can get 
half 
The present book, “he says, is an elabo- 


both as 


argument, without asking for it 
and 
Experi- 
dealt 


ration regards theory 


scope—ol those parts ol his 


mental Psychology which with 
“motivation 


This 
admit 


perception, and learning.’ 
the 


biases. As an 


reviewer, at outset, should 
admirer of 
Experimental, he 
Behavior 


which 


his 


W oodworth’s ap- 


proached Dynamics of with 


high expectations chapter by 


chapter, were dashed as he 
it. Here there 


read into 


is the same lucid prose 


Wood 
worth and the same happy faculty for 


we have come to expect from 


catching the thought of others in a few 


‘ 
words; but as an exercise in system- 


making, Dynamics of Behavior is dis- 


appointing. It is, in fact, decidedly un- 


systematic—and confused. Its author's 
long practice in eclectic exposition has 
schooled 


tained 


not him in the art of 


sus- 


rigorous argument: a _ defect 
which soon becomes apparent 
But 


Sanford 


there is a saving grace. Fillmore 
when he was Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, was fond of saying that con- 
so bad if 
telligent confusion If 
Behavior is 


certainly 


fusion as such isn't 


its “m- 
Dynamics of 
indeed a confused book, it 
raises some important Issues 
and those who think they have a better 
systematic stance can still profit, in nu- 


merous Ways 


from careful study of this 


volume 


‘ 
S, much of 


after the reviewer had read to the bot- 


this critique was 


written 


tom of page 127. He was then beginning 


to wonder how, for purposes of a more 
detailed analysis, he could come to grips 
with Woodworth’s central thesis. Up to 
this point the presentation (or at least 


had 
the 


the reviewer's grasp of it been 


diffuse, unfocused; but, in first 


paragraph on the next page 
the 


there ap- 


peared following summary state- 


ment 


We are not pretending that the organic 
derived the 


the 


needs are tendency to 


The 
the 


irom 
environment 
But 
that is enlisted in the service of 


deal with organic 


needs are autonomous behavior 


an organk 


129 








need has its rewards apart from the reduc 
tion of a need. The act of sucking appears 
to have rewards since not only does the 
infant demand more of it than is neces 
sary (Jersild, 1954), but older people take 
pleasure in sucking cider through a straw 
or smoke through a _ cigarette The 
point is that behavior which ministers to 
an organic need is still behavior dealing 
with the environment and has its own im- 
mediate behavioral achievements, consum 
mations, and reinforcements (p. 128) 


Proponents of homeostatic (“rein- 
forcement 
that 


them; and 


theory will by now dis- 


cover Woodworth is not one of 
with the battle lines thus 
drawn, they will begin mobilizing their 
counterattack. From the quoted excerpt 
and its context, homeostaticists (Wood- 
worth calls them need-primacy theorists 
in contrast to his own behavior-primacy 
position; see pp. 101-102) will immedi- 
ately think of many facts and argu- 
ments which the author neglects. They 
will, for example, be quick to point out 
that contemporary need-theory is by 
no means limited to primary needs or 
drives, such as hunger or thirst, and 
that much behavior is admittedly insti- 
gated and controlled by the secondary 
drives or emotions. As long ago as 1920 
so objective an observer as J B. Wat- 
that thumb- (non-nutritive) 
sucking is most likely to occur in small 
children when And 


remind 


son noted 


they are fearful 
Professor Woodworth 
the reader that 


fails to 
tobacco smoke is also 
a ‘pacifier’ and that in order to get it 
into the mouth or lungs—forks and cups 
are not very satisfactory for this pur- 
pose—one has to ‘suck’ it 


Does he 


view of 


through 
something take an 
alcohol consump- 
tion? Or would he agree that it is so 


equally 
superficial 


powerfully reinforcing to some persons 
because it reduces otherwise intractable 
anxiety and guilt feelings? 

Fairly consistently (there are a few 
exceptions 
and 316ff.), 


see, for example, pp. 246ff 

Woodworth neglects the 
large and (to the reviewer) impressive 
body of literature which deals with the 
newer refinements and elaborations of 
homeostatic theory and prefers, instead, 
to cite the heterogeneous and (again, 
in the reviewer's estimation) often am- 
biguous and misleading observations and 
conjectures of Harlow, Hebb, Nissen, 
Young, McClelland, Goldstein, Murray 
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Maslow, Allport, Olds, Sheffield, et al 
Homeostatic (reinforcement) theory has 
greatly benefited from these observa- 
tions; but thus far they have neither 
unhorsed it nor led to a rival concep- 


tual scheme of comparable cogency. 


W E may pass over the three chap- 


ters on skill and perception and go di- 
rectly to Chapter 9, which contains the 
essence of Woodworth’s views on learn- 
ing. Well before the author makes the 
fact explicit (pp. 241-243), the reader 
will sense the extent of congruence be- 
tween his position and that of E. C. 
Tolman. Elsewhere 1959a 
Chap. 9) the indicates how 
great and how salutary an impact Tol- 
man’s research and thinking have, upon 
the whole, had on 
chology; but 


( Mowrer. 


reviewer 


contemporary psy- 
Tolman’s theory is weak 
precisely where, if one may judge from 
the title of his book, Woodworth’s po- 
sition should be strong. Guthrie’s (1952) 
quip that, because it is so exclusively 
cognitive, Tolman’s theory leaves the 


laboratory rat “lost in thought” and 
gets him to his goal is well 


known; yet, without adequately recti- 


never 


fving or even acknowledging this diffi- 
culty, Woodworth boldly entitles his 
book, DYNAMICS of Behavior 
Woodworth’s treatment of “probabil- 
ity learning” (pp. 249-257) and “‘inter- 
mittent reinforcement” (pp. 264-266) 
will serve to illustrate the weakness of 
his general approach. Without using the 
terms, the draws the familiar 
distinction between probability match- 


author 
ing and reinforcement maximizing and 
cites evidence purporting to show that 
both human beings and rats display the 
former rather than the latter (as ho- 
meostatic theory would require). This 
support for his 
general contention that living organisms 


Woodworth takes as 
“learn the environment” rather than to 
“reduce a need.” As Grant 
trenchantly notes, a human being who 
adopts the matching solution in prob- 


(1953) 


ability learning is actually maximizing 
something, namely “the transmission of 
information by his performance”; and 
if this is perceived by him as his task, 
he is conforming, very acceptably, to 
reinforcement theory. 

But Woodworth follows the common 


practice of citing Brunswik’s (1939) ex- 
periment with hurlgry rats in a T-maze 
as supposedly showing that they, too, 
match rather than maximize. They are 
presumably not interested in anything 
so abstruse as informa- 
tion, so the maximizing interpretation, 


‘transmitting 


its critics hold, is still in jeopardy. How- 
ever, it appears that Brunswik stopped 
the experiment when the suited 
him, instead of running it to its natural 
conclusion. Initially his subjects showed 
a random, 50:50 choice of the two arms 
of the maze, but after 24 trials they 
showed a roughly 7 preference, 
which corresponded to the relative fre- 
quency with which the two arms were 
in fact, baited. But 
curve was still rising when the training 
was discontinued; and if one takes the 
slope of the curve from trials 6 to 24 
(which forms a virtually straight line) 
and extrapolates it, the 


‘score’ 


5:75 


the performance 


curve reaches 
the 100:0 performance level after about 
60 trials. This would represent reward 
maximizing, not matching 

If the student of this problem is seri- 
ous about it, let him construct a modi- 
fied slot machine which, let us say (like 
Brunswik’s maze), ‘pays off’ three times 
in four if a lever is thrown to the left 
and one time in four if it is thrown to 
the right; and let the machine be in- 
stalled in some public place and set so 
that the owner of the machine will make 
a profit if the players match (play three 
times left and one time right, on the 
if they 
Does 
anyone have enough confidence in the 


average) but will lose money 


maximize (consistently play left) 


matching (“‘environment-learning’’) the- 
ory of behavior to pit it thus against 
his pe cketbook? 

Reinforcement theory has also been 
challenged by the now well-established 
fact that intermittent reward during ac- 
quisition often produces a habit which 
is more resistant than is 
one that has been consistently, and pre- 


to extinction 


sumably more powerfully, reinforced 
“The theorists,” says Woodworth, “have 
worried a good deal over the ‘Hum- 
phreys paradox,’ but they seem to have 
come around to emphasis on discrimi- 
nation (however conceived)” (p. 263), 
which supposedly implies a victory for 
cognitive as opposed to reinforcement 
theory. It is that ‘the 


true theorists’ 





were taken aback by the discovery of 
that, 


‘discrimination 


this phenomenon and 
cently, the 


until re- 
hypothesis’ 
did indeed seem more adequate to the 


facts than any other explanation. But, 
thanks to a paper by Amsel 
(1958) which Woodworth probably had 
no opportunity to see before Dynamics 


of Behavior went to press, it now seems 


recent 


that the Skinner-Humphreys effect was 
‘paradoxical’ because the whole process 
of extinction (unlearning) had _ been 
As Amsel has been able 
both logically and empirically 
nonreinforcement is not a purely neu- 
tral (merely 


misconceived 


to show 


non-reinforcing) experi- 


ence; it is, instead, a frustration (as 
Woodworth 


pp 233 


elsewhere readily 
318f.). And what intermittent 
reinforcement during acquisition does 


grants; 


apparently, is not to produce a stronger 
habit (as increased resistance to extinc 
tion has been taken to mean) but rather 
to make 
ward) 


extinction (consistent nonre 
when it finally comes, less frus 
trating—because the experience of non- 
reward has previously been interspersed 
with reward and its ‘sting’ thus removed 
In short, intermittent reinforcement 
greater habit 


strength, but diminished frustration ef- 


seems to produce not 
fectiveness. Here, then, is an interpreta- 
tion of the Skinner-Humphreys effect 
which is in no way ‘paradoxical’ and is 
fully in accord with reinforcement prin- 
ciples 

The intermittent 
reinforcement can be 


effects ol negative 
handled in an 
manner by the 
thinking 
makes no 


equally parsimonious 


same type of Incidentally 


Woodworth reference (but 
see p. 258) to the ‘paradox’ which 


the standpoint of pure contiguity 


from 
cog- 
nition, or ‘SS’ theory, arises when nega- 
tive reinforcement is ‘continuous,’ as in 
the so-called classical conditioning pro- 
cedure (see the experiment of Brogden 
Lipman, and Culler, 1938) 


i two phenomena, probability 


learning and intermittent reinforcement 


have been considered at length 


because they are cited, presumably as 


some 


‘clinchers,’ at the end of the chapter in 
which Woodworth mounts his strongest 
attack upon reinforcement theory and 
because his treatment of them typifies 


Rospert S. WoopwortH 


the precariousness of his 


whole 
Woodworth’s 


argu- 


ment. Given the space 


treatment of various other central issues 
could be 


similarly Lacking 


that space, some of the most exposed 


analyzed 


points in his argument will be merely 
listed, with only brief and incomplete 
comment 


(1) One of the most versatile and 
unifying concepts in the whole of mod- 
ern behavior theory is that of ‘response 
(actually stimulus) mediation; but this 
term is not in Woodworth’s index, and 
appears in his text only in quotations 


and Kendler & 


which are 


(from Osgood p 333 
342) criticized 


that 


the primary process consists in finding 


Vineberg. p 
“Our own view on this matter is 
similarities and differences in the envi- 
343): and earlier Wood- 
worth has already referred to Hull’s r, 


ronment (p 


concept as “physiologically improbable” 
(p. 27). This neglect and repudiation of 


the mediation notion accounts 


weak 


learning and latent 


among 
other reasons, for the treatment 
of latent extinction 
and for the disregard of latent punish 
ment (Tolman & 1949). It 


also helps explain why Woodworth does 


Gleitman 


not make out a better case 
354) 
(2) The 


which has been so useful—nay 


for insight 
(pp 353 
concept of stimulus trace, 
essen- 
tial—in accounting for gradients of re- 
inforcement (delayed reward and pun- 
ishment, both primary and secondary ) 
does not appear in the index and, so far 
as the reviewer can discover, only once 


Although Wood- 
worth places much emphasis upon “se- 


355) 


in the text (p 


quence learning,” the effect of a delay 
between S, and S. (Woodworth’s nota- 
tions) is barely alluded to; and not one 
of the many exact, quantitative studies 


published on this problem is cited 


(3) Because living organisms some- 


times ‘look for trouble,’ in the sense of 
making ‘observing responses’ which may 
involve unpleasant discoveries, Wood- 
worth further support for 
his behavior-primacy and environment- 


here 


sees 
learning principles, in opposition to ho- 
meostasis (p. 249). As the reviewer has 
elsewhere suggested 1959b 
Chap. 5), it is entirely possible that the 


( Mowrer, 


observing reactions which are prompted 
by apprehension usually result in reas- 
(“Nothing that 
the occasional ‘punishment’ which comes 
when trouble is actually spotted is more 
than 


surance there!’’) and 


offset thereby. Many wild crea- 


tures, when captured and 


abandon their watchfulness; 


confined 
for nothing 
is then reassuring, they experience only 
‘alarm’ when they ‘observe,’ and, likely 
as not, they close or otherwise cover 
their eyes and plaster down their ears 

(4) Drive-reduction (homeostatic ) 
theorists will be particularly astonished 
(and their critics hardly less so!) by a 
bit of logic on p. 71. After criticizing 
the anxiety-reduction interpretation of 
avoidance behavior in 


persistent some 


W ood- 


of Solomon’s research with dogs 
worth says 


We offer another explanation based upon 
the general theory of “learning the 


ronment.” So the dark compartment 


envi 


[of a shuttle box] becomes a bad, danger 
ous place; the light compartment a good, 
safe place. The goodness of the light com 
partment is confirmed every time the ani 
mal jumps over the wall. He gets the posi 
tive reinforcement of safety instead of the 


negative reinforcement of anxiety reduc 
tion. He is free of anxiety so long as he 
continues to jump into the safe place (p 
71; see also Woodworth and Schlosberg, 


1954, p. 675) 


How the one compartment could con- 


tinue to be ‘bad’ and ‘dangerous’ with- 


out arousing fear or ‘anxiety’ (at least 
in mild form) and how the other com- 
partment could be experienced as ‘safe 
and ‘good’ without the antecedent ex- 
perience of apprehension is not easy to 
read 


see. (Elsewhere we ‘Our theory 


is, then, that animals learn the good or 
bad characteristics of the objects with 


The 


presumably 


which they have to deal,” p. 242 


‘goodness’ and ‘badness 
are strictly ‘cognitive’ and have nothing 


motivation and 


131 


to do with secondary 








secondary reinforcement! Is this (but 
see also pp. 244-246) an exhibit of the 
logic by which homeostatic theory is to 
be annihilated by its critics? 

(5) Here is an author who was among 
those most responsible for the reintro- 
duction of the “O” 
the S—O—R 
31ff.) 
(S) and behavior (R) 
organismic 


(for organism) in 
formula (pp. 17-18, p 
He is now stressing environment 
and leaving the 
(‘need-primacy’) 
whom he 


factors to 
others, criticizes. It is, of 
course, a man’s privilege to change his 
mind; but one does not expect him to 
advocate both sides of an argument in 
the same book 

(6) Woodworth has a 
say about 


good deal to 
language, but nowhere does 
he allude to the conception of imitation 
which secondary 


reinforcement (‘hope’) and which prob- 


importantly involves 


ably best accounts for word learning; 
in fact, the whole concept of secondary 
reinforcement, which is now so crucial 
in homeostatic theory, is here given but 
short shrift (see, for example, p. 76: 
also p. 110ff.). And the psychological ba- 
sis of so fundamental a phenomenon as 
predication is also never mentioned (but 
see p. 223). “Vocalization and speech 


begin as autonomous play activities 


rather than mechanisms driven by the 
127). It is true 
young 


necessities of life’ (p 


that at certain stages children 


‘play’ with word sounds, but this is 
precisely because these sounds have a 
connection with ‘the necessities of life, 
i.e., have acquired secondary-reinforcing 
(hope-arousing) capacity. If the process 
of speech learning were indeed ‘autono- 
mous, how could one explain the learn- 
ing of a particular speech, that of the 
surrounding 


(7) The 


and sustaining—society ? 


oversights just mentioned 
are not accidental, for they are part of 
a larger scotoma. On p. 33, after hav- 
ing just stressed the necessity of insert- 
ing O into the S—R 


make it read S—O 


formula so as to 
R,. Woodworth in- 
quite correctly, that even this 
expanded expression is incomplete. 


dicates, 


Actually R_ itself produces some effect, 
and this effect is not usually lost in the en 
vironment without any back-action on the 
organism. The effect stimulates the organ 


ism; the motor 


response generates new 
stimuli; and these, rather than the muscu 


lar act, are the terminus, the destination, 


the goal of the S—R unit 
then write S—O 


. We can 
R—R,, to be read that 
a stimulus, acting on the organism, elicits 
a response and that the response generates 
new stimuli which feed back into the or- 
ganism. The term, retrofiex, to identify 
sensory feedback, was introduced by Tro- 
land in 1928 (p. 33) 


Troland’s retroflex principle, as an ex- 
amination of his original statement will 
reveal, is just another name for Thorn- 
dike’s (1913) 
Tolman’s 


Law of 
(1934) 
and has all the 


Effect and for 
“field 
liabilities and 


feature, f,” 
limita- 
What 
Thorndike, Troland, Tolman, and Wood- 
worth overlook is that in order to make 
a retroflex (feedback ) really 


work, two orders of feedback have to 


tions of these other formulations 


system 


be identified 
lated (tactile 


immediate response-corre- 

kinesthetic, visual and 
other) stimuli and the more remote ‘ef- 
fects’ (rewards and punishments) which 
condition hopes and fears to the for- 
thus 


guide later action ( Mowrer, 1956) 


mer—and inhibit. and 


Here 
W ood- 


‘system’ which is in 


facilitate, 
it seems, is a crucial defect in 
worth’s attempted 
no sense made good by his various al- 
ternative postulations (p. 139, p. 142ff.) 
and which keeps him in a now quite un- 
necessary quandry concerning determin- 
ism and teleology (p. 54ff.). 

(8) After 


thus Troland’s 


Woodworth shortly 


stressing 
retroflex principle 
takes up * 
‘When a 
occurs repeatedly, S, can 
that S. is 


sequential learning” and says 


sequence of stimuli, S,—S. 


serve as a 
signal coming. and O may 
respond to S, by getting ready for S. 
(p. 39). Here. obviously, is conditioning 
(of sorts) as opposed to effect learning 
Woodworth makes light of “two-factor” 
conceptions of learning and suggests a 
way of unifying conditioning and trial- 
and-error learning (p. 223ff.; p. 235ff.); 
but because of the oversight mentioned 
in (7), he never discovers the really ef- 
fective way of ‘integrating’ the two (i.e., 
deriving the latter from the former). 


book 


reference to the 


(9) Throughout the there is 


much “exploratory 
drive,” even to the “eating drive” (p 
59, instead of ‘hunger’) in keeping with 
the “behavior-primacy”’ 
what 
referred to as the 


fallacy. If 


principle. This 
John Dollard 
“yumposity 


is an instance of 
once 


a laboratory rat, because of 


unknown prior training by another ex- 
perimenter, periodically jumps into the 
air (perhaps because of fear of being 
shocked, perhaps as a means of ‘beg- 
ging’ for food, or for other reasons) 
it obviously profits us little to hide our 
ignorance by positing a “jumposity” 
drive. Such circularity and freewheeling 
semantics are avoided by careful think- 
ers (Miller, 1959). Actually, there is 
something potentially valid and useful 
in Woodworth’s behavior-primacy prin- 
ciple, but 


because of the difficulties 


alluded to in (7) and (8), it is blighted 
and obscured 

(10) The real trouble with reinforce- 
ment theory, apparently, has lain not in 
the implied notion of homeostasis (i.e 
the inhibiting and facilitating effects of 
drive induction and drive reduction, re- 
spectively) but in the assumption as to 
what is reinforced. As long as learning 
and unlearning were thought to occur in 
the stimulus-response ‘bonds’ or ‘con- 
nections, only trouble resulted (see, for 
example, Woodworth. p. 164). Now an 
entirely different way of conceptualizing 
the problem is emerging, along lines in- 
Most of Wood- 


homeostasis are 


dicated in (7) and (8) 


worth’s criticisms of 
therefore wide of the mark. as is hi 
imputation that reinforcement theory is 


concerned solely with “need reduction 


759) 


or satisfying consequences” (p 


Tl ow what is there that is _praise- 


book? It has 
It is 


other things, clearly written. It has some 


worthy about this 


Cer- 
tainly, its good features among 
interesting and not commonly cited ref- 
And it is 
To some it 
But in its 


erences indeed challenging 


may even be comforting 


avowed effort to discredit 


homeostatic (drive-increment, drive-dec- 
rement) theory, it is a failure and falls 
short of providing a plausible alterna- 
tive system 

Somewhat paradoxically, the reviewer 
finds that his net impression of the book 
is one of mixed regret and excitement 
He has spent the past four years on an 
intensive survey of the historical course 
of behavior theory during the last half 
century and has been led to the conclu- 
sion that the field as a whole is now 
rapidly moving toward a new and com- 


prehensive synthesis. Because of Wood- 





worth’s continued acceptance of certain 
dissonant and highly questionable as- 
sumptions (for example, the view that 


a conditioned response is “preparatory 


to, not identical with” the unconditioned 


response, p. 232), he misses this syn 
thesis. This is a great pity 
At the 


some 


book carries 

With its 
broadest aim, there can be only agree- 
ment 


same time, the 


exciting intimations 
“A dynamic psychology, I felt 
could not allow itself to be fettered by 
the methodological restrictions of either 
introspectionism or behaviorism, it must 
be free to and utilize both 


And 


contributes in sev- 


scrutinize 
sorts of data” (p. v) 
book 


eral ways to the new synthesis: e.g., in 


obliquely 
W oodworth’s 


its treatment of 
(cf. Woodworth 
motivation in 


‘mechanism as drive 
1918), in the 
perception (¢ f 


role of 
W ood- 
worth, 1947), in meaning as the essence 
of perception (Chap. 8), and—outstand- 
ingly—in the discussion of agnosia and 
apraxia rherefore 


this 


(p. 18ff.) despite 
what 


fatal 


appear to reviewer to be 


this book 


and 


misconcepuions even 


comes close to the new synthesis 


bolsters our belief that our erstwhile 
Krech (1949) has called them 


theorettes —of 


theories 
behavior are at las 


turning into a theory, one of remark- 


able power and promise 
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A Dynamic Theory 
of Cognition 


By JoHN P. SEWARD 


Dr. Seward is Profess 
at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. He has a PhD of 
1931, retired, 
and he 
but the 
and got 


vw of Psycholegy 
Columbia 
Woodworth 
got imprinted then, 
struck 


long he fore 


may have 


ide as 


him 


hardest 
permanently attached to 
Hull’s. After that, 


was moving through Connecti 


that him 
behavior theory were 
while he 
cut College on his 


Los Angeles, 


way ultimately to 


Tolman, Guthrie, and 


Mowrer all participated, so he 
making him what he is today 


says, im 
Recently 
Seward, 
edited the Festschrift in honor of Wood- 
worth, 


he and his wife, Georgene 
Current Psychological 
(Holt, 1958). Now 
invitation with 


ance, discussing Mowrer’s discussion of 


Issues 
at CP’s 


CONNIV- 


here he is, 


and Mowrer’s 


W oodworth’s newest behavior theory 


A‘ Hospart Mowrer’s review 
cates, Woodworth has 


written a 


indi- 


provocative book. He wrote it, accord- 


ing to his preface, to integrate recent 
with earlier experimental findings in a 
unified interpretation of behavioral dy- 
therefore 
forcing the book to stand or fall as a 
I shall 
W oodworth’'s 


argument and to evaluate it from 


namics. Mowrer is correct in 
contribution to behavior theory 
try to convey the gist of 
a less 
embattled position 

“The main 


is that 


book 


active 


this 
behavior consists in 
take 
and the objective environment 
124) 


devoted to 


contention ot 


give and between the organism 
says 
Most of his chap 
this 


implies lor 


Woodworth | p 


ters are showing what 
‘obvious and innocent view 


motivation, perception and learning 


V otivation need 


Hull 


behavior-primacy 


In place of the 


primacy theories” of Freud and 


Woodworth asserts a 


theory.” He says: “This direction of re 


ceptive and motor activity toward the 


environment is the fundamental tend 


ency of animal and human behavior 


and is the all-pervasive primary 


motivation of behavior” (p. 124f.). (1 


see no reason to take this “fundamental 


tendency” as more than the sum of spe- 


cific directions toward particular envi- 


Like Woodworth 


immediate needs in 


ronments Mowrer 


finds homeostatic 
adequate for sparking the entire range 
of animal whereas 


Wood 


adient 


activities But 


Mowrer fills the gaps with fear 


worth finds behavior inherently 
them 
book 
title 
Wood 


to deal with 


This is the basic between 


that 


split 
moved Mowrer to call the 
mistitled. Actually a more accurate 
Behavior 


worth’s organism, equipped 


might be Dynamic 


its environment, does not have to wait 


for inner needs; its equipment is self 


activating. Here for evidence the author 
leans on studies of exploratory behavior 
Harlow Welker 


in animals by Berlyne 





Montgomery, and 


j others. Since these 
studies show that exploration meets the 
criteria of drive—it can be satiated, re- 
cover, and produce learning—and that 
the drive is not hunger, thirst, fear, or 
‘general activity,’ they effectively refute 
Mowrer’s analogy with ‘jumposity.’ 
Perception. For Woodworth percep- 
tion is a process of “decoding” sensory 
impulses into objective meanings. In 
taking the author to task for abandon- 
ing his own S—O—R formula, Mowrer 
has misread the formula. True, O stands 
for ‘organism,’ but not for its bodily 
needs alone. It could just as well stand 
for perceived objects. As for S and R, 
Woodworth’s main point is that they 
and “behavior” 


but two-way messages between the world 


are not “environment” 


outside and the control-room inside the 
organism 

Learning. The organism must learn its 
environment; in fact, for Woodworth, 
there is little else to learn. It does so 
typically, by learning a sequence S, R, 
So Ro here S and R do 


refer to objects and acts 


and indeed 
in which S$, 
becomes a signal of S. and thereby 
triggers some instrumental or prepara- 
tory R, 


reinforcement theory in two respects 
priority to the 


This paradigm departs from 


it gives learning of 
S,;—Se, and it makes learning independ- 
ent of whether S. is good, bad, or in- 


What, then 


of many possible sequences O will learn? 


different determines which 

Here we find another line of cleavage 
between author and first 
Woodworth, as contiguity 
is not enough. They agree, too, that or- 


reviewer. For 
for Mowrer 


ganisms learn consequences rather than 
habits. But Mowrer holds that the only 
consequences effective for learning are 
drive: increments and decrements; in 
Woodworth’s view any consequence that 
“answers a question” will suffice 

It is this emphasis on cognitive proc- 
esses to the relative neglect of emo- 
tional forces to which Mowrer objects 
I think he underestimates the dynamic 
potential and the versatility of a ‘cog- 
nitive’ theory. In discussing probability 
learning, for example, he implies that 
Woodworth must predict matching be- 
havior. In the author’s view. however, 
what is learned depends on what ques- 
tion is asked. If a subject is “preset” 


(Woodworth’s term) to learn the rela- 
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tive frequencies of two events, he will 
match them more 
But if, as in 


and more closely 
hypothetical 
case, he is trying for nickels, he may 
ask himself—and thus learn—only which 
side is more likely to pay off. 
Or consider the finding that intermit- 


Mowrer’s 


tent reinforcement prolongs extinction 
Woodworth subscribes to the discrimi- 
nation hypothesis: partial reinforcement 
and extinction are harder to distinguish. 
Mowrer, citing Amsel, says the crucial 
that 
trating after intermittent reinforcement 
More precisely, Amsel’s idea is that an- 
ticipatory frustration due to unrewarded 
training trials becomes associated with 


factor is extinction is less frus- 


the learned response. But either version 
implies that the 
frustration produces more generalization 
from 


common factor of 


training to extinction; the 


tration hypothesis is one form 


Irus- 
and a 
most appealing one—of the discrimina- 
tion theory 


cis book is no tightly reasoned ex- 


ercise in model-building. It 


meant to be 


was not 
Woodworth offers a frame 
of reference that modifies current S—R 
conceptions, implying that it: will lead 
to more viable theories because it bet- 
ter fits a wider range of facts 

A frame is never completely satis- 
W ood- 
worth’s filling is often more descriptive 
than explanatory. As in 


fying; it demands to be filled 


much of his 
writing, the uncritical reader may find 
the going deceptively smooth, while the 
critic is impatient for 
How 
places 
How does a nonverbal animal 
‘question’ its environment? Puzzles like 
these may produce enough healthy dis- 
content to justify the framework—and 
without appeal to homeostasis! 


more rigorous 


analysis does an organism create 


objects, and concepts out of 


stimuli? 


Taking the theory at its own level of 
analysis we may apply the 
teria: 


usual cri- 


1. Js it internally consistent? Mowrer 
calls the book unsystematic and con- 
I disagree. Presystematic would 
be a better term. As for confusion, my 


chief difficulty was with the author's use 


fused 


of reinforcement; did he mean learning 
by reward (Hull) or by confirmation 
(Tolman)? Careful convinced 
me that, if the answer to a question can 


reading 


be considered rewarding, Woodworth is 
a reward-reinforcement theorist (see his 
p. 258f.) 

2. Is it economical? To judge by the 
present volume, what a cerebrogenic ap- 
proach loses in ‘elegance’ it gains in 
scope. The viscerogenic approach seems 
equally unprepared to handle the crea- 
tive urge of an artist and the prefer- 
Kish and Antonitis’s 
a clicking platform 


ence of mice for 


3. Is it empirically confirmed? As we 
expect of a book by Woodworth, not 
the least rewarding feature is his up-to- 
the-minute reporting of current research 
Here and there data seem to be ‘dragged 
in’ for their own sake or for practical 
interest; e.g.. work on aerial navigation 
tracking, and trouble-shooting. On the 
theoretical side Mowrer has pointed to 
rich- 


ness and variety of experimental evi- 


some serious omissions. But the 


dence the author has brought together 
in support of his thesis is equally note- 


worthy 


From Boring, Hilgard 
comes the statement that Woodworth is 
“perhaps the best representative of the 
broad that is 


psyv¢ hology es 


repeated by 


functionalism character- 


istic of American Para- 


doxically, by ‘getting off the fence’ with 
theoretical 
Woodworth has 


unnecessary 


a positive assertion of his 


point of view, made 


the “perhaps” 


In the experimental sciences, a mistaken respect for personal authority would be super- 
stition and would form a real obstacle to the progress of science: at the 


same time, it 


would be contrary to the examples given us by the great men of all time. Great men, in 


deed, are precisely those who bring with them new ideas and destroy errors 
therefore, respect the authority of their own predecessors, 


treat them otherwise 


They do not, 
and they do not expect us to 


CLAUDE BERNARD 





A New Route to 


the Interior 


Marion Milner 


On Not Being Able to Paint. (2nd 
ed.) New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 


184. $4.50. 


1958. Pp. xxii 4 


Reviewed by FRANK BARRON 


who is still Research Psychologist in the 
University of California’s Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research in 
Berkele y, although he is just now holed 
up in the for Advanced Study 


in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 


Center 


engulfed in thousands of correlation co- 
efficients and about a 


of which have 


million data, all 
to do with the 
Institute’s 
writers. He has reviewed 
Evans’ Three Men 
Lois Murphy’s 
Children (Mar 
Charles Berg’s 

(May 1958, 3, 


A SLIGHT 


antique is lightly attained by this 
noun-less title 


gestation 
oO the study Of creative 
for CP Jean 
1956, 1, 20) 


Personality ‘in 


(Jan 
Young 

1957, 2, 69f.), and 
Being Lived by my 
1231.) 


Life 


and charming touch of the 


reminiscent of the es- 
says of interior observation so master- 
fully written by Hazlitt, Lamb, and Ad- 
dison in 17th and 18th Eng- 


invitation to gi lor a 


century 
land; and an 
leisurely walk with the author 


surely what is meant. The journey 


seems 
how- 
ever, proves to be an exciting and risky 
venture into the heart of the unknown; 
the book is an account of a series of 
crises in which the author throws away 


the perceptual 


constancies by which 


she has lived and seeks to “recover 


radical innocence” in her vision of the 
world. 


She set out upon this venturesome 


path because of ‘certain private mis- 
givings’ which remained with her after 
she had completed a five-year scientific 
study of how children are affected by 
orthodox educational methods. The mis- 
givings centered upon accepted princi- 
ples underlying education in morality, 
particularly in 


relation to norms of 


$ 


sexual behavior. Feeling that the whole 
realm of human activity which we speak 
of as psychic creativity is somehow in- 
volved in the moral 


system of con- 


straints and liberties which adult so- 
ciety transmits to its children through 
education, she decided to approach the 
through what she had long 


sensed as an overdetermined personal 


problem 


constraint upon her own creativity: her 
inability to paint. So she took up brush 
and crayon, purchased some how-to-do- 
it guidebooks, and set off towards what 


seemed at times to be a point of no 
return 

The perils of the subsequent journey 
are likened by Anna Freud, in a brief 
penetrating introduction to the book, to 
the successive crises through which an 
analysand passes in exploring his own 
unconscious. The way to heaven in both 
might be added 
grim resemblance to the distressful trav- 


Dante, 


instances, it bears a 


els ot who 


through nine 
worsening levels of hell to emerge finally 


goes 


‘nto purgatory through Satan’s nether 
orifice. With neither Virgil nor psycho- 
analyst along, Miss Milner, having made 
a transit 


from the woods of her mis- 


givings and passed the leopards and 


lions 


of orthodox educational 


systems 
proceeds through the gate by a painter's 
analogue of free association: free draw- 
ing. What she almost immediately dis- 
that 


their opposites 


covers is beneath appearances lie 
She is happily contem- 
plating 


but her 


a peaceful summer landscape 
hand blazing 
heath fire whose black smoke blots out 
the sky. When 


on canvas the calm stateliness of beech 


freed draws a 


she longs to represent 


trees on a perfect June morning, out 


come two stunted bushes on a snowy 


crag, blasted by a raging storm. Free 


drawing can apparently be fully as dis- 


concerting as free association 


a author went on from this dis- 


covery to grapple with the problem of 
perspective in more controlled work and 
found in the problems of outline and 


With a conviction as to the unity of the organism and a working theory as t 


mind is, one can proceed to investigate 


spatial representation that she had to 
undo some of the most achieve- 
ments of the ego. The sort of secondary 
which we restrict naive 
perception and make the world constant 
enough to be predictable had to be fore- 
gone, and a 


basic 


elaboration by 


temporary state of chaos 


accepted as a condition for the emer- 


gence of novel and more esthetically 
Her 
some four dozen of which are reproduced 
in this 


gratifying organization drawings 


volume, show 


a corresponding 
increase in plasticity, an unapologizing 


inclusion of ‘irrational’ groupings and 
and, I do be- 


freedom in ex- 


contradictions of mood 


lieve, greater Joy and 
pression 

The chapter titles themselves suggest 
the path of her journey: Outline and the 
Solid Earth (in which she describes out- 
line as that which “keeps a thing in its 
Monsters Within and Without 


(in which projection as a mechanism of 


place > 


defense gets its lumps); Disillusion and 
Hating (in which the occasional benef- 
icence of illusion is recognized, and its 
price inquired into); and 


and Ordered Freedom (in 


Reciprocity 
which the 
dialectics of constraint and license, illu- 
sion and objectivity, come to the be- 
ginning of a resolution) 

If I find myself occasionally wishing 
to be work | 


think it is because the fundamental ideas 


ironic in viewing this 


put forward here are so 


close to my 


heart, and it is difficult not to be sar- 


donic in the face of one’s own solemni- 
ties. Stepping back a bit, however, the 
book itself seems to me an embodiment 
of the creative process, and the author 
to be remarkable in her daring, her ca- 
pacity to endure whatever pain her own 
growth enforces, and her unembarrassed 
What she has demon- 


with herself as example, is that 


self-exploration 
strated 
human vision is prone to lock itself into 
a jail of its own making, and, if it is 
to go tree, it 


must prove innocent. In- 


nocence and freedom 


recovered one 
may pay loving attention to the fullness 
of being and becoming, and in experi- 


ence continue to be free 


to what 


specific psychosomatic problem The aim of 


psychosomatic medicine is to solve such problems and by solving them to eliminate itself 


STANLEY Cops 
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Ones, Twos, Twenties, and 


Thousands of Men 


Harold J. Leavitt 


Managerial Psychology: An Introduction to Individuals, Pairs, and 
Groups in Organizations. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 


Pp. ix + 355. $5.00. 


Reviewed by HaroLp GUETZKOW 


Dr. Guetzkow ts 


Science 


Professor of Political 


and Psychology in the Gradu- 
ate School of Northwestern University 
and deeply involved in its Program of 
Graduate Training and Research in In- 
ternational Relations. Recently he has 
been concerning himself with the use of 
simulation in the 
relations. He has already reviewed for 
CP Bendix’s Work and Authority in In- 
dustry (Jan. 1957, 2, 15f.) and Knorr’s 
The War Potential of Nations 
1957, 2, 262f.) 


‘pa textbook is a 
integration of 


ideas 


study of inter-nation 


(Oct 


venture in the 
about man- 
agers and their groups, yet it is no 
mere compilation. Leavitt's product is 
a new creation, a fresh social psycho- 
logical sketch of the 


into groups. He treats people 


meshing of men 
“one at 
a time,” then inte- 


grates these resulting understandings in 


“two at a time,” 


considering people ‘in threes to twen- 
ties.’ Finally he uses these concepts to 
handle organizational processes in his 
all-too-brief chapters on “people in hun- 
dreds and thousands.” 

This book of 


the marks of his three-cornered career 


Leavitt’s has many of 


as consultant, researcher, and professor 
His interest in communications and 
groups reflects his doctoral training with 
Alex Bavelas and Douglas McGregor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The clarity of his pragmatic style 
with its sparkling phrases and apt ex- 
amples, with his extended 
work as consultant in industry, here and 
abroad. His 


is consonant 


concern with theory and 
research is evidenced again in his recent 
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appointment in the Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration (with its out- 
standing Social Science Laboratory) at 
Carnegie Tech 

Managerial Psychology will be useful 
to many teachers in industrial psychol- 
ogy and industrial sociology, especially 


those 


working with members of man- 


agement. Leavitt's accurate and com- 


plete summaries of each of his twenty 


brief chapters allow the text to be pe- 
rused within a half hour. But it will be 
a rare teacher who will not linger longer 
over its many lively passages. Primarily 
it is about the industrial executive. but 
it also will have value in seminars for 
the executive in government. be he a 
federal, state, or local official 

Leavitt's success in avoiding ‘rules of 
thumb’ in a 
He skillfully 


terms of “conditions under which” par- 


didactic text is unusual 


develops propositions in 


ticular consequences occur. Outstanding 
is his repeated consideration of the dif- 
ferential effects of the short-run versus 


the long-run, as he moves from _per- 
sonal needs to the interpersonal behav 
ior of pairs, and then on to committees 
and organizations. There is but one 
important failure to delineate essential 
In Chapter 4 he 


specification as to 


conditions gives no 


when failures to 


gain need satisfaction become ‘frus- 
trating’ rather than merely ‘depriving.’ 
It is to be that 
usage of this distinction needed to be so 


frequent. In this omission his 


regretted subsequent 
text, of 
course, is but reflecting the inadequacy 
of contemporary psychology. 

There are only a few features that 
mar the high quality of this book. One 


is a contradiction about the role of per- 
sonality in executive leadership. For ex- 
ample, at one point the author asserts 
that sensitivity, personal security, and 
intelligence “probably do help people 
build and police functional communica- 
tion systems” (p. 230). Then, a few 
pages later, he argues for abandonment 
of the search for “common personality 
characteristics” (p. 235). Thus it would 
seem that the book inadvertently fur- 
thers the between 


‘confusion person- 


ality qualities and personal effective- 


ness” (p. 287), a confusion which the 
author hoped to avoid 

With some of the conceptual develop- 
scholar 
might quarrel. Exasperating to me is the 


narrow 


ments in this text an eclectic 


definition of 
that 


authority, a defi- 


nition emphasizes its restrictive 
In the 


main the author neglects its positive ac- 


‘do-it-or-else’ character (p. 148) 


tion as a legitimating agent, whereby 
authority removes uncertainty about the 


premises of decision 


—_— most disappointing is the 
book’s failure to aid its readers in gain- 
ing insight into the way in which basic 
psychological and sociological research 
is developed for practical use. Except 


in the area of group communications, 


where Leavitt is well versed as an ex- 
perimenter in his own right, the con- 
clusions from research are presented in 


a somewhat dogmatic fashion, with an 


air of finality. As is 


Chapter 14, this text 


demonstrated in 
might have been 
written so as to pave the way for rapid 
and judicious incorporation of new re- 
search findings into the thinking of 
practitioners 
Nevertheless Leavitt builds to a cli- 
max with respect to our prospects for 
new knowledge. His revolutionary talk 


in the final chapter that 


‘remodeling 


ideas’ do not solve the need for a 
basically new theory about organization 
reflects his infatuation with recent de- 
velopments in information-and-commu- 
nication theory and in decision-making 
models, especially as they are ‘‘epitom- 
ized by the high-speed computer” (p. 
302). himself makes an 


lent case in his earlier chapters that 


Leavitt excel- 


such diverse concepts as motivation and 
social role are completely essential to 





understanding managerial psychology. Is 
it little then, that his 
answers Vo to his final 


wonder, reader 
“For 
isn’t an industrial organization in large 


query, 


part an information-processing system?” 
(p. 299). After Leavitt has 


his reader that 


convinced 
man is an “irrational’ 
and “interdependent animal,” is the 
reader then to believe that, as the de- 
cision-making becomes more centralized 
“the motiva- 


tion of middle managers will be of less 


and highly programmed 


concern” (p. 302)? Leavitt's own chap- 


ter 13 on individual vs. group incen- 


tives demonstrates that an increased 
programming of worker and supervisory 
decisions results in even more difficult 
socio-psychological problems. It 


that the 


seems 


to me well-turned arguments 


in the body of the text contradict the 
final conclusion that we must 
which 


“build a 


brand new house” in 


organiza- 
tional man may reside 

But let my _ contentiousness end 
Leavitt's Managerial Psychology is ex- 
citing and reads almost as easily as a 
novel. It is an important contribution 


toward the integration of knowledge 
about how men operate within groups 
If only this book 


might receive the acclaim given Whyte’s 
Organization Man, which became a best- 


solid, well-founded 


seller by appealing to the ‘know-nothing 
biases of middle-level management. My 
belief is that Leavitt's text will help to 
make the journalistic distortions of a 
like Whyte, unpalatable 
to the executive of the future 


Fortune editor 


Togetherness among the 
Disciplines 


Margaret Barron Luszki 


Interdisciplinary Team Research: Methods and Problems. 


(Research 


Training Series, No. 3.) New York: New York University Press, for the 


National Training Laboratories, 1° 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Proshansky is Assistant Professor at 
Brooklyn College and a social psycholo- 
gist especially interested in interpersonal 
perception, human motivation, and group 
function. His with 
Gardner Murphy and Otto Klineberg, 


has since 


early training was 


and he been involved in many 
kinds of interdisciplinary research with 
sociologists, psychia- 
and even experimental psycholo- 
Bac ke d by the Ford 
is working now at inte- 
with 
the cooperation of a political scientist, 
and last attended the In- 
terdisciplinary Behavioral Sciences Re- 
at the 


anthropologists, 
frists, 
gists and engineers 
Foundation he 


grating a seminar in social science 
summer he 


search Conference 


New Mexico 


S' IENTIFIC advance 
can pragmatism 


large extent the integrated and central- 


University of 


rooted in Ameri- 


underlies to a 


ized character of contemporary Ameri- 


HaroLtp M 


8. Pp. xxvii + 355. $6.00 


PROSHANSKY 


can society; the latter in turn has ef- 
fected significant changes in the nature 
and organization of modern scientific in- 
quiry. The present volume treats with 
one of the most salient changes, namely 
the growing trend toward interdiscipli 
nary team research. It does so on the 
basis of a series of conferences involv- 
ing participants 


experienced in cross 


disciplinary research and _ representing 
primarily the disciplines of psychology 
anthropology 


sociology, and psychiatry 


and, to a lesser extent, those of neuro- 
physiology, pediatrics, social work, physi- 
ology, and internal medicine. The con- 


ference members considered in detail 


the conditions for and the obstacles 
to effective collaborative research, espe- 
cially in the area of mental health. Five 
conferences held during the period 1951 

52 National 


under the 


were sponsored by the 


Training Laboratories aus- 


pices of the National Institutes of Men- 


author, a social 


tal Health. The psy- 
chologist, served as Project Coordinator 
and in this undertakes the 


presenting and 


work she 
task of 
grating the 


arduous inte- 


facts and interpretations 
which emerged in the conferences 

The interdisciplinary project experi- 
ences of the participants and the judg- 
ments and interpretations they evoked 
from others constituted the vehicle for 
a logical analysis of the nature and 
problems of collaborative research. Ver- 


batim discussions of 


these experiences 
which are presented throughout the vol- 
ume, clearly reflect the sedulous and in- 
genuous manner in which they were at- 


tacked 


ing things emerged 


As a result a number of interest- 
First, various types 


of interdisciplinary collaboration were 
identified and their special features ana 
lyzed. In addition, the participants ex 
tracted and considered in detail certain 
crucial issues usually associated with such 
collaboration, e.g., research vs 
Finally 


general problems as the formulation and 


service 


function in the analysis of such 


selection of the problem, conceptualiza- 


tion, research design, leadership and or- 


ganization, intra-team relations, extra- 


team relations, and recruitment of 


per- 


sonnel in the interdisciplinary context 


they were able to reveal the social and 
scientific complexity of this kind of re- 
search in its 


many ramifications. All 


sorts of problems inextricably woven 


together were indicated: some of them 


rooted in basic theoretical and meth 
odological differences among disciplines 
others in the intricate interpersonal re- 
lationships which have to be established 
and still 


structures 


others in the institutional 


which contain and support 


the research 


N.: only were the problems of col- 


laborative research identified, but cer- 


tain general conditions for minimizing 
their effects were agreed on by the par- 
ticipants, e.g.. a common core ol con- 
cepts and methods, clearly defined roles 
and statuses for the different discipline 
representatives, previous training and 
experience in interdisciplinary research 
etc. Yet, the 


tion of 


more fundamental ques- 


realizing these conditions in 


terms of the significant elements in- 


volved led to considerable disagreement 
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Revealed in these discussions was the 
puissant impact of disciplinary accul- 
turation which manifested itself in dif- 
ferences in scientific philosophy, theo- 
retical approach 
ings, etc 


discipline status feel- 
Of course, the participants 
were fully aware that the selective fac- 
tor of professional identity intrudes it- 
self just as easily into interdisciplinary 
conferences that are designed to mini- 
mize its negative effects in research, as 
it does in the setting of cooperative re- 
search itself. Few problems were solved, 
that the 


participants came to perceive new ele- 


but there is little question 


ments in these collaborations as a result 
of this conference experience 

The author has so effectively organ- 
ized the results that the 
volume proves to be both stimulating 
and informative. As a 


conferences 


comprehensive 
case study it places interdisciplinary re- 
search in its proper perspective—a_ne- 
cessity for those who continue to re- 
gard it as a panacea for the problems of 
science and society. Here are exposed 
however, the well as the 


assets in this kind of scientific inquiry. 


liabilities as 


And certainly, in the zeal for compre- 
hensiveness, something of value was lost 
considered, 
patent ones as well as basic ones, 


Far too many issues were 
with 
the result that the treatment of the lat- 
ter lacked depth; they were talked about 
in familiar terms rather than analyzed 


in new reason but few 


ways. For this 
new basic insights emerge in this vol- 
ume. Perhaps the real reason for this 
dearth lies in the highly pragmatic orien- 
tation of these conferences that sought 
to establish in all of its ramifications 
interdisci- 
plinary research. What was ignored was 


the conditions for effective 
the broader issue of such research, the 
current theoretical problem of Behav- 
ioral Science. The problem of effective 
collaborative research is rooted in the 
task of establishing 
a broad conceptual framework for the 
study of man, one in which the present 


more fundamental 


operationally defined disciplines are re- 
placed by new ones that are theoreti- 
cally defined and linked. As long as we 
cling to operationally defined disciplines 
and their common-sense categories of 
analysis, then we can expect, says this 
reviewer, but little from the efforts of 
collaborative research 
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Some Perspectives 
in Child Guidance 


(Ed.) 


New Frontiers in Child Guidance. 
(J. H. W. van Ophuijsen Memo- 
rial Volume.) New York: 
national Universities Press, 
Pp. xiii + 218. $4.00. 


Aaron H. Esman 


Inter- 
1958. 


Reviewed by CHARLOTTE H. ALTMAN 


who is Supervising Psychologist in the 
Institute for Juvenile Research in Chi- 
cago. She has been working with chil- 
dren’s problems for twenty years and at 
the Institute for fifteen. She administers 
a practicum for interns in clinical psy- 
chology and has high hopes that clinical 
psychology for children may presently 
come to equal in quality the clinical 
psychology that we now have achieved 
for adults. 


— ggeonearre that the ‘child guidance 
clinic’ has attained the respectable 
age of fifty may come as a mild shock 
to those accustomed to think of this as 
a recent movement, still in lusty child- 
hood or adolescence. The title of this 
collection of papers from the Jewish 
Board of Guardians suggests the youth- 
ful, exploratory period, but their con- 
tent shows soberer maturity,.a maturity 
that does not, however. imply lack of 
vitality or readiness to experiment. A 
humility engendered when levels of as- 
piration have been modified may also 
These papers reflect the 
thoughts and efforts of specialists from 


be detected. 


several disciplines in coping with very 
real and stubborn problems in a very 
real and immediate sense 

Since the book consists of discrete ar- 
ticles, they are not easily grouped. The 
first three, the van Ophuijsen Memorial 
Award papers, may be broadly desig- 
nated as dealing with therapy. In the 
first, Levinger discusses problems in in- 
terpreting intelligence-test results to par- 
ents, and, in effect, she advocates use 
of therapeutic techniques. There have 


been few contributions on eliciting pa- 


rental understanding and acceptance of 


test results and it merits attention. Next, 
Flescher offers a challenging defense for 
the use of two therapists, one of each 
sex, in alternate treatment interviews, as 
both expediting therapy and reducing 
anxiety. Rosenthal’s paper deals with 
the supervisor’s role in the triple rela- 
tionship among the activity group, the 
therapist. and the 
Many of his observations are applicable 
in individual therapy as well. 


group supervisor. 


There are two papers, one by Gold- 
smith and one by 
with children in 
residential settings. Both are largely de- 
voted to problems of group relationships 


Scherer et al., con- 


cerned treatment of 


and their management 
how failures in the for- 
mation and maintenance of groups for 
play-therapy among the children in the 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School 
The paper 
broader aspects of the therapeutic milieu 
in the Linden Hill School for withdrawn, 
infantile adolescents. Those charged with 


The former de- 


scribes initial 


were 


overcome latter discusses 


24-hour care of groups of very disturbed 
children should appreciate these contri- 
butions. The report by Neubauer et al 
on the use of nursery school observation 
as a diagnostic aid recounts the advan- 
tages of this supplement over the usual 
diagnostic work-up on young children 
Aspects of individual management of 
children are also 


seriously disturbed 


given consideration. Nagelberg et al. 
point out the useful, protective func- 
insulation and with- 


tion of emotional 


drawal in some of these children, and 
they caution against too precipitate dis- 
ruption of this defense in treatment. Pa- 
rental perplexity is postulated as char- 
acteristic in the families of schizophrenic 
children, and suggestions for reducing 
its detrimental consequences are made 
in the paper by Goldfarb et al. The 
final paper, a report of a clinical con- 
ference, will seem very familiar to 
most clinicians. Problems of personality 
assessment and disposition are well ex- 


emplified here 


i small volume does not attempt 


comprehensive coverage of child guid- 
ance. It will probably appeal most to 
those directly involved in similar pur- 
suits, and will have less meaning for the 


novice or nonclinical reader. Nor does 





it deal with every new frontier. Pollak’s 
advocacy (Social Science 
therapy for 


and Psycho- 
Children) of inclusion of 
data and principles from sociology and 
kindred fields in the children’s clinic 
receives no attention although his work 
There is 


no reference to psychosomatic medicine, 


comes from the same agency 
to the use of tests in the diagnosis of 
brain damage, or to the utilization of 
advances in biochemistry and electro- 
encephalography, to mention a few areas 
of recent and 


exciting developments 


which are not included. 

It is gratifying to note that several 
of the authors try to fit their concepts 
into theory. It is heartening to observe 
their their 
readiness to test and modify ideas and 


These 


focus on evaluation and 


proc edures good 


intentions in- 


crease the disappointment of finding 
that their progress toward establishing 
facts and providing evidence does not 
extend beyond the usual citation of a 
few individual 


cases or of excerpts 


trom case histories a supernh¢ iality 
which is all too prevalent in studies that 
deal with child guidance 


given 


True, we are 


some stimulating ideas, but too 
for them 


book's 


the child-guidance 


little convincing support 


In view of the title. some 
generalizations about 
movement made by 
Smith in 1934 pertinently be re- 
called (Child Guidance Clinics, a Quar- 
ter Century of Development 


five years 


Stevenson and 


may 


['wenty- 
The 


preven- 


ago they wrote: (1) 
emphasis is ameliorative and 
tive’; (2) “ ‘Intensive 
problem child 


study of the 
means study and treat- 
ment of the parent-child relationship 

(3) “Child guidance represents an 
heroic effort to integrate an enormously 
varied 


ideology and a miscellany of 


techniques This integration is per- 
haps the most important single contribu- 
tion of the child guidance clinic to the 
techniques of adjusting behavior”; (4) 
It is a laboratory in which new leads 
may be found for study of the child.” 
Che present volume suggests that these 
characteristics are not so greatly changed 


twenty-five years later 


are prone to see what lies behind our 
rather than what appears before them 


ANON 


Joun W.M 


Rotuney (left), practicing guidance 


How Well Does Guidance Work? 


John W. M. Rothney 


Guidance Practices and Results. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


xxi + 542. $6.00. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE H 


Dr. Stewart is Assistant Professor of 


Counseling Psychology at the Univer- 
Berkeley, 


several years ago 


sity of California in whither 
Teach- 
Columbia, via a professor- 
ship at Peabody College. He has spent 


eight years in training counselors and is 


he came from 


ers College, 


now engaged in a ‘longitudinal’ study of 
students at Berkeley 


KF" 1 long time guidance personnel 
A 
have advocated longitudinal evalua- 


tion of school guidance services, but 


few have attempted to do anything 
Rothney and _ his 


have 


about it students 


however made what many will 


regard as a pioneer effort to evaluate 


guidance as it functions in actual school 


settings. It may be the last! After read- 
ing about Rothney’s trials and tribula- 
tions during his investigation and after 
observing his lack of clear-cut findings 
researchers may retreat to the relative 
conditions 


security of the controlled 


found in the laboratory. On the other 


hand, this study may serve as a chal- 


1958. Pp 


STEWART 


lenge to those who are convinced that 


the value of guidance 


services can be 
demonstrated if the shortcomings evi- 
denced in the present study can but be 
overcome 

Dr. Rothney for twenty years has 
Education at the 


University of Wisconsin. He is a diplo- 


been a Professor of 
mate in Counseling Psychology and he 


has contributed numerous articles to 
professional journals and has authored 
or co-authored a number of 


books 


Youth which is an earlier study of the 


guidance 


including Guidance of American 


effectiveness of guidance services 
The findings presented in the present 


report are based on data collected at 


different times over a period of eight 


years. Seven chapters are devoted to 


four interim reports: an evaluation at 


the end of the high-school career, a 


six-months-after-high-school postal card 


survey, a questionnaire survey com- 


pleted two and a half years after 


graduation from high school, and a 


more comprehensive _ five-years-after 
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high-school follow-up. Abstracts of sev- 


eral doctoral dissertations, only indi- 
rectly related to the major focus of this 
report, are presented in one chapter. 
The were 870 sophomore 
boys and girls from high schools in four 


Wisconsin cities which provided varia- 


subjects 


tion in size of school, curricular offer- 
ings, and community setting. Subjects 
were divided into experimental and con- 
trol groups by drawing alternate names 
from master alphabetical lists in each 
of the four communities. Contact has 
been maintained with all subjects for a 
period of eight years, and the author 
indicates that he continue 


the study for a number of years. 


intends to 


The procedures employed in the study 
were, according to the investigator, those 
which could be used rather easily by 
typical school personnel. The data were 
collected from such sources as psycho- 
logical tests, documents, in- 
terviews, cumulative records, question- 
naires, 


personal 


teacher ratings, and counselor 


predictions. Findings are reported pri- 
marily as percentages. In some instances 
chi-square and significance of difference 
between proportions were used to test 
the null hypothesis. 

There were few 


clear-cut differences 


between experimental and control groups 


The most striking differences involved 
educational aspirations and achievement 
The consistency of the direction of dif- 
ferences between the two groups would 
that the work of the 
counselors had more effect than was in- 


indicate, however, 


dicated by the small number of differ- 
ences which reached the 5% level of 
significance. 

obtain 


Failure to findings 


may have been due to a number of fac- 


clear-cut 


tors. The first of these is the nature of 
the counseling activities offered by the 
investigators. Although an attempt was 
made to evaluate counseling as it oc- 
curred in its natural setting, did the 
functioning as 
ask, 
part of the school programs as 
would be expected of staff counselors? 
The author points out that very little 
effort was made to work directly with 
teachers, parents and various other com- 
munity personnel: 


investigators, itinerant 


counselors, we may become as 


much 


yet it is quite likely 
that many of the objectives of a coun- 
selor’s work are realized through these 
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channels. Perhaps in order for a coun- 
selor to be effective, he must work very 
closely with teachers and others who 
have most contacts with students. 

A second question arises as to just 
how adequate were the controls. Both 
experimentals and controls were in the 
same classes and undoubtedly subjects 
from one group were close associates of 
those in the other group. Thus, there 
was the probability of communication 
of occupational information, of the 
other 
groups 
Then, too, there was no guarantee that 


meaning of test scores, and of 


information between the two 
regular school personnel did not pro- 
vide many of the same services to the 
controls as those offered by the investi- 
gators to the experimental groups. The 
schools had limited 
prior to the 
changes of 


guidance services 


Also 


related to 


study attitudinal 
teachers, casual 
with the would 
probably generalize to all subjects. All 
of these 


contacts investigators 


factors would tend to reduce 
the size of any observed differences 

A third problem concerns the nature 
this 
should be 


related to objectives of counseling. Yet 


of the evaluative criteria used in 


study. Presumably criteria 
what kinds of prediction can be made 
in respect of the criteria used in this 
study, like number of changes in vo- 
cation and satisfaction with the school 
program? Should 


stable 


counseled students 


have more vocational choices 
than those counseled ? 
Should counseling help students to be- 
come with the school 


program, or will counseling enable them 


who were not 


more satisfied 
to become more aware of the program’s 
deficiencies? Answers to these questions 
depend on the individual counselee. As 
Dr. Rothney points out. counseling is 
a highly personal and individual process. 
If this is so, should not the criteria of 
effectiveness in counseling be unique for 
each That few significant 
differences between experimentals and 
might have 
expected because of the gross, complex, 
and perhaps inappropriate criteria used. 

Apparently the investigators relied on 
criteria which have been used in previ- 
ous studies and which would be read- 
ily accessible to school personnel. The 
reader is left much to his own intuition 
to determine the rationale for each kind 


counselee ? 


controls were found been 


of comparison made between the experi- 
mental and the control groups 


Au shortcomings could be found in 


most evaluative studies of guidance 
practices. The reviewer emphasizes them 
in hopes that research-minded readers 
will be challenged into grappling with 
these most difficult problems. In no way 
does he mean to imply that Dr. Roth- 
ney was unaware of these shortcomings, 
for, indeed, he is constantly reminding 
his readers of them. 

The sophisticated reader will be frus- 
trated because these findings are not 
those 
The author 


might well have used much of his space 


brought into relation with 


from 
similar evaluative studies. 
now devoted to what many will regard 
as nonessential details, for a review of 
the literature. The inconclusive findings 
would then have been more meaningful 
when compared with findings from re- 
lated research 

Some of the incidental findings of the 
study were of more interest to the pres- 
than 
group comparisons 


ent reviewer were many of the 
To the question of 
how large a return to a questionnaire is 
adequate, Dr. Rothney provides a clear- 
cut answer—100 per cent. Because he 
obtained a 100-per cent return, he was 
able to show that persons who respond 
after different periods of time are es- 
sentially different kinds of 


fact suggested by 


persons, a 
long statisticians 
Counselors, moreover, will be interested 
in the normative data presented in this 
volume, like the optimism 


expressed by these subjects when con- 


degree of 


sidering their future and the differences 
in vocational aspirations between boys 
and girls. 

Despite the somewhat negative tone 
of this must be said 
Rothney has made a significant 


review, it that 
con- 
tribution to guidance literature. His vol- 
ume should be given careful considera- 
tion by all who are interested in guid- 
ance services. Only a dedicated and an 
ingenious have 
carried this monumental project through 
eight years to completion. Readers will 
look forward to the publication of fu- 
ture reports on these subjects 


research worker could 
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Cacotopia 


Herman R. Lantz, with the assist- 
ance of J. S. McCrary 


People of Coal Town. New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1958. 
5. 


Pp. ix + 310. $5.7: 
Reviewed by 


IRWIN W. GOFFMAN 


who is a social psychologist at the Uni- 


Delaware. He 
Vanderbilt University, from training at 


Il 


versity of comes, Vida 


the University of their 
for social psychology, and he 
has also worked at Michigan’s Survey 


Michigan in 


program 


Research Center. He is primarily inter- 


ested in the processes of socialization, 
and just now is studying successful and 


unsuccessful suicide 


NETTING to know the people of Coal 
J Town must be a grim business 
The book and his as- 


sociates found them suspicious 


author of this 


hostile 


self-effacing. impersonal, isolated, and 


conforming. These characteristics 


this 
community 


pro- 


vided a 


major focus for research 


on a small mining which 


The author 
undertakes to explain how the people of 
Coal 


has lost its economic base 


Town came to have these charac- 
teristics and how the characteristics are 
woven into the life of the town and its 


history. This community case study was 


intended further to 


illuminate the na- 
ture of community processes and their 


influence on the development of per- 


sonality 


Dr. Lantz, who was a Clinical psy- 


chologist in the Air Force and is now 


Associate Professor of 


Sociology at 


Southern Illinois University, provides 


some leads on how 


a community might 


foster a personality constellation, per- 


haps similar to the authoritarian per- 


sonality, and sustain it by pitting group 


against group In a setting of constrict- 


ing opportunities. The organization of 


personality described for natives was 


accentuated by the development of the 


community as a town 


company rent 


by labor-management disputes and fired 


by competition with immigrant labor 


Natives and immigrants came to form 


suitable out-groups for each other, en- 
forcing the tendencies for distrust, sepa- 


ration, hostility, and cynicism. The so- 
cial bonds fostered in this atmosphere 
markedly Coal 


Towners leave the community only to 


appeared ambivalent 


return fitfully for periods. They may be 


thwarted by life in Coal Town but are 
too marginal to prosper elsewhere. With 


the decline in the economic base, they 


must now alter their 


way of life or 
leave. It is Dr. Lantz’s opinion that the 
personalities developed in the commu- 
nity and town’s social structure preclude 
adequate adaptation to the required so- 
cial changes 


One thesis of this volume is that the 


basic orientations of personality, as 


identified by the author, describe mem- 


bers of the community whether they 


are natives or immigrants, high or low 


in social status, though the modes of 
expressing these dispositions may vary 
This 


organization of 


conclusion is 


surprising since the 


native and immigrant 
families is not only described as differ- 
ent but Of the 


approximately 70 


also far from uniform 
sample interviewed 


percent of the immigrant families are 


des« ribed as 


‘father-centered,”’ whereas 


60 percent of the native families 


were 
described as “‘mother-centered.”” Unfor- 
tunately the reader is unable to assess 
the relationship of family structure to 
personality orientation other 


distributions of the data are presented 


I HIS major defect of the report may 


be explained in part by the 


since no 


setting of 
the research. According to the author 
the characteristics of the residents of 


the community became not 


only the 
major focus of the study but also the 
The 


for crime were grossly distorted, for ex- 


principal obstacle to it statistics 


ample: arrests at one period would be 


made only if court costs were paid in 


advance, because of the tendency for 


neighbors to make frequent complaints 


about each other and then back out 


and because the police officials were 


ambivalent about law enforcement. The 
town’s newspaper was also distrusted as 
a source of information about the com- 
munity, as were other sources of public 
intormation 

bulk of this 


The great informal re 


port is based on the 


observations of 
the researchers and particularly on in- 


terviews with some 250 persons in or 


around the community. These inform- 


ants were selected for intensive inter- 


views as representative of 


immigrants, of 


natives and 
various occupations, of 


different periods in the town’s 
with its 


decline 


rapid 
growth, short 
While 


the sample are not 


prosperity and 


lingering data on the 
adequacy of pre- 


sented in the author has 


volume, the 
attempted to categorize his informants 
on the basis of their intellectual honesty 
and insightfulness: intellectually honest 


(willing to answer questions without 


evasion) and insightful (this 


appears 
to mean sensitivity to the grim facts of 
Coal life); . intellectually honest 
and uninsightful; and, intellectually dis- 
While this part 


of the study might have been quite in- 


Town 


honest and insightful 


teresting, we are given no intormation 


on the breakdown of 


the respondent S 


in respect of these three categories 


nor of the reason for not finding a 
more symmetrical typology, nor of the 
use to which data from such 
These de- 


concern the 


collected 
different respondents was put 


ficiencies give us proper 


evidence presented in this volume is 


primarily in the 


form of illustrative 


quotes trom interviews 
In general, the methods employed and 


the form in which the results are pre- 


sented make it impossible to assess the 


validity of the 


conclusions. Since dis- 


tributions are seldom reported, it be- 


comes impossible to compare the find- 


ings of this study with others in the 


literature—a responsibility that is in- 


sufficiently met in this volume. The re- 


searcher interested in the 


socialization 
of the individual and the relationship 
between personality and social structure 


find People of Coal 
useful book. The author has 


will not Town a 


neverthe- 
less, provided a valuable service in re- 
emphasizing the continuous nature of 
the processes ol 


socialization, and in 


portraying the dispositions of person- 


ality in interpersonal and intergroup re- 
lations 


The interview that results in no unfa 


vorable information is inescapably a poor 


interview 


Ricuarp A. Fear 
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CP SPEAKS 


EVOLUTION, MATHEMATICS, 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


— is the centennial year of Dar- 


win’s Origin of Species, and readers 
of CP will no doubt be treated to re- 


views of a number of books (mostly 
symposia) trying to estimate Darwin's 
influence. These have been 


provoked by reading the early publica- 


comments 


tion of a chapter to appear in one of 
Gil- 
lispie, Lamarck and Darwin in the his- 
tory of science, 
46. 388-409: to 
(Ed.), 
Hopkins Press.) 


the aforementioned symposia. (C. C 


Amer. Scientist, 1958, 


appear in B. Glass 


Forerunners of Darwin, Johns 


Gillispie defends the idea that Darwin 
laid the groundwork for the eventual 
mathematicization of biology. This was 
the triumph of his thinking over La- 
marckianism. The argument is quite a 
sophisticated one. It includes the influ- 
ence of Malthus upon Darwin, the fac- 
tual nature of Darwin’s approach (hence 
leading to atomistic and_ probabilistic 
thinking), the emphasis, in philosophical 
terms, upon being, rather than upon be- 
coming. In any case, Darwin’s thinking 
led the way for Mendelian ratios, which 
came to settle the issue over acquired 
characters. To me the idea was novel, 
because Darwin’s writings are certainly 
non-mathematical. from 
mathe- 
matical biology led me to conjecture 
about psychology’s history. 

We think of 
broad 


The transition 


non-mathematical Darwin to 


behind the 
trends in American 
psychology. Our editor has made this 
clear in his History of Experimental 
Psychology. But there was no mathe- 
matics in James, Dewey, Angell, Carr, 
Robinson, McGeoch. How about 
tionalism and mathematicization? 


Darwin as 
functional 


func- 


In my Theories of Learning (second 
edition), I stated: ““Now that the quar- 
rels within psychology have shifted some- 
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what, and the definition of psychology’s 
province is no longer a matter to fight 
about, the ‘function’ has tended 
to return more nearly to its mathemati- 


we ord 


cal use, as in the expression y 
function of x’). I had some 
qualms when I wrote that down, lest I 
was using a trick of words in jump- 
ing from functionalism to mathematical 


fix). 


(‘y is a 


function. Now, after reading Gillispie, I 
feel better about it. He has made me 
see that perhaps I was right after all, 
and that mathematicization 
in the American 


is inherent 
functionalist tradition, 
even though early functionalists did not 
use it any more than Darwin did. 

One can look back and see that it was 
the Darwinian Francis Galton who got 
mathematics into individual differences, 
that it was the functionalist Thurstone 
who started to write equations for the 
The non-mathematical 
McGeoch espoused a 
“dimensional” analysis that an Osgood 
would make mathematical. The 
half-dozen books on mathematical mod- 
which CP's have 
treated during the last year are on func- 


learning curve. 


Robinson and 
more 


els to readers been 
tionalist topics, such as decision-theory, 


utility, factor and meaning. 
(Just because one historical thread is 


followed here does not 


analysis, 


mean there are 
no others. Psychologists cannot forget 
Fechner and Ebbinghaus, who both used 
mathematics ‘skillfully. ) 

Functionalism is a cause-and-effect psy- 
chology. The only sophisticated cause- 
and-effect analysis is one that enters the 
known circumstances into an equation 
and how the other terms of the 


equation change. The equation is usu- 


sees 
ally, in these days, 2 probabilistic or 
stochastic one. In this sense, then, func- 
tionalism leads to mathernatics. 
Gillespie stirred a second though in 
me. Have we in psychology some other 
pair of viewpoints resembling the con- 
trast Darwin Lamarck? 


between and 


Consider how Gillispie characterizes La- 
marck. For him “the environment is a 
shifting set of circumstances and oppor- 
tunities to which the organism responds 
creatively 
whole 


as an expression of its 
nature as a thing.” This 
familiar. Who are the 
modern equivalents? Phenomenologists? 
Self-psychologists ? 


living 
sounds very 
Existentialists? I 
seem to hear such expressions as self- 
actualization, fulfillment of one’s essen- 
tial being, orientation toward the future 

One pair of distinguished names comes 
to mind: Freud and Jung. In some ways 
Freud belongs with Darwin, and Jung 
with Lamarck. (The issue over inherit- 
ance of acquired characters is a second- 
ary one: Lamarck, Darwin, Freud, and 
Jung are all believers in the inheritance 
of acquired characters.) If one asks 
whose system has the better chance of 
eventual Freud’s or 
Jung’s, I believe the vote would go to 
Freud's both Helmholtzian 
and and there are many 
proto-mathematical ideas, beginning with 
the “Project” first published with the 
Fliess hydraulic and 
analogies, thresholds, cathexes. conden- 
sations and displacements. There are 


mathematicization, 


Freud was 
Darwinian, 


letters: energy 


many nascent opportunities for present 
(or future) mathematicians 

Most American psychologists feel un- 
easy about Jung. He is erudite and pro- 
found; he plumbs the depths of human 
personality, and comes up with a mes- 
sage of hope. To him human life has 
dignity, and a noble destiny. But all 
these things can be said of Lamarck, 
too. The task of science is a somewhat 
specialized one, and it has to be played 
according to the rules. Scientists have 
the right (and perhaps the duty) to be 
‘scientific’ when in the role of scientist 
Jung lacks something in his role as sci- 
entist, and perhaps the contrast between 
Darwin and Lamarck is helpful in see- 
ing why American psychologists try to 
rework Freud more than they rework 
Jung. Eventual Freudianism 
will no doubt be as un-Freudian as pres- 
ent Darwinism is un-Darwinian. But if 


reworked 


a mathematicized version of Freud re- 
sults, and none appears for Jung, the 
ultimate victory will be Freud’s over 
Jung, as it now is Darwin’s over La- 
marck. 


ERNEST R. HILGARD 





GuEst COMMENTATORS 


N”™ that Eve has got three faces, 
might not CP do even better? Its 
readers could so easily get tired of al- 
ways hearing the same voice speak. Nor 
ought the cult of personality to be al- 
CP, which might in- 
deed have m voices. So some wise per- 


lowed to infect 
sons are being asked if they will not 
become from time to time the CP that 
speaks, and in this issue ‘Jack’ Hilgard 
has consented to do some of his think- 
ing aloud—about the Darwinian infiltra- 
mathematics into psychology! 
There will be more of this business by 


tion of 


other commentators, depending on how 
good a dowser for buried ideas CP turns 
out to be 


APOTHEOSIS OF QUETELET 


. anyone ever glorified ignorance it 
was Quetelet (1835) who accepted from 
Laplace and Gauss the normal law (“of 
error’) as a law of Nature, a law of 
Nature's errors as she aims at her ideal 

homme moyenne when it’s a_per- 
son—and misses with positive and nega- 
tive deviations equally frequent. Try as 
you will, you can not find in nature an 
essential condition of randomness ex- 
cept in the ignorance of the investigator 
who asserts randomness with no knowl- 
edge of what makes it work. (A prob- 
ability table has got randomness in it 
but it is mathematics, not Nature.) So 
nature in 100,000 French sol- 
their heights 
ing to the bell-shaped magic, in 


creating 


diers missed on 


accord- 
that 
the data showed too many rejections 
for shortness. (Quetelet attributed this 
to Na- 
with the 
1912 
skipping 


distortion to human fraud, not 
ture’s prejudice.) So it was 
actuarial tables 
(N 221.819); Nature was 
heights of 69 inches 


for men back: in 


preferring 70 and 
68 (the mode was at 68). Can you guess 
what happened? Nor has the belief in 
Nature’s addiction to the bell-shaped 
curve entirely evaporated yet 
time scale a test with 
thinking that positive 
and negative deviations must be equal 


Every 
you standard 


scores you are 
if they are associated with equal fre- 
quencies of occurrence 

Why should this piece of insufficient 
reason persist through the years? Well 
it got into the Zeitgeist, the great con 


vear, 


servator of thought, and it stuck there 
in part because of the scientific horror 
vacui for law: not easily do you give 
up a theory until you have a good re- 
placement. This distribution is 
a beautiful curve and a beautiful law, 
and one trouble with it is that its beauty 
makes you forget to think about its va- 
lidity. (How often that has happened 
since Troy!) So, just to keep humanism 
alive 


normal 


among its readers, CP 
prints the most lovely sonnet about the 


Gaussian Law 


rigorous 


that it has ever seen. It 
was sent CP by O. W. Winchester who 
teaches what is called Speech at the 
University of Wyoming and has carried 
with him this love for this particular 
kind of normality ever since he was an 
undergraduate in elementary psychol- 
ogy. The Zeitgeist is full of lovely ir- 
rational 


items, nor are scientists im- 


mune to them 


Illusive fact molded by a curve 
Sweeping silently to a height 

And dropping graced in a steady swerve 
To impart meaning where there might 
Exist the confusion and the void 

Of unshaped wisdom and formless faith 
In knowledge unsymmetrically deployed 
Without order, inarticulate 

Would be the 


science 


voice and thoughts of 


Apart from deeper meanings the sacred 
ellipse 
Possesses 


a certain beauty of perfect 


balance 
And of simple line. Apocalypse 


Of life’s way, how great your compre- 
hension 
How complete and clear your explana- 


tion! 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY 


rr 
/OLUME 10 of the Annual Review of 
Psychology arrived promptly in Janu- 


ary. The new policy of having some 
other 
intervals is 
though not all the 
rhythms will be established before 1961 

In 1958 there were this 
next year there will 
be 16. This makes 26 different topics in 
these three years 


topics every year, some every 


and some at longer 


getting under way 


18 reviews 
year there are 17, 


Let’s see what is go- 
ing on. 


Eight topics continue with small ver- 


bal changes through all three years: 
Physiological Psychology, Developmen- 
tal Psychology, Psychotherapy, Abnor- 
malities of Behavior, Personality (called 
Personality Dynamics in 1960), Social 
Psychology and Group Processes (Group 
Processes dropped in 1960), Statistical 
Methods (plain Statistics in 1960), Vi- 
sion (Color Vision in 1960) 

These six topics appear in 1958 and 
1959 but will not occur next year 
Hearing, Learning, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Theory and Technique of Assess- 
ment, Counseling, Recent Developments 
in Psychology in the USSR. Two topics 
skip the middle year: /ndustrial Psy- 
chology, Engineering Psychology. Two 
topics of 1958 do not recur in the two 
Comparative Psychol- 
ogy, Perception (but there is Percep- 
tual Learning in 1960) 


succeeding years 


Then there are two new topics this 
year which will not appear again next 
Motivation, Problem Solving and Think- 
ing. Individual Differences comes back 
this year and will appear again in 1960 

That leaves five new topics for 1960 
Perceptual Learning, Psycholinguistics, 
Psychopharmacology, Gerontology, Ge- 


netics of Behavior They are not all 


brand new though. Gerontology was in- 
cluded in 1956 

CP has already explained why it can 
not review this stupendous review (CP, 
July 1957, 2, 190). It’s a little like two 
mirrors on opposite walls, is reviewing 
The process can not really go on for- 


ever. It wears out 


No 


Waa should CP do about poor 


t 
books? Skip them or review them briefly 
with unfavorable 


some 


comment? Certainly 


negative comment needs to be 


made when the disapprobation of a 


competent critic is certain. Otherwise 


CP fails in one of its critical functions 
It should be standing there in the pe- 
ripheral vision of the composing author 
warning him of possible 


eventual cen- 


books 


sure. Perhaps not all the poor 


need condemnation, but some 
So here let CP quote its Consultant 
Charles E 


son’s Language, 


Law- 
Hu- 


Press 


on Chester A 
Thought, and the 
man Mind (Michigan State Univ 


( Isgood 


$4.50) Osgood 


1958, pp. 117 writes 
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“The 100-odd pages of this little book 
are certainly not worth the $4.50 the 
publishers are asking. The only reason 
for having it reviewed is to keep the 
unsuspecting psychologist from buying 
it on the basis of its title. It is a good 
example of how incompetent a special- 
ist—a geneticist, in this case—can be 
when, ill equipped, he makes an excur- 


sion into a foreign land.” 


CP’s VALENTINES 


QO, 14 February 1959, not quite yet 


four years since CP assigned its first re- 
view, it appeared that CP had had from 
its beginning, including those busy peo- 
ple who were working hard on reviews 
about 


to come out, a total of 598 dif- 


ferent reviewers. That is just about 3 
new boy or girl friends per week. 


E. G 


A Layman’s 


A nthropology 


H. R. Hays 


From Ape to Angel: An Informal 
History of Social Anthropology. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 
Pp. xxii + 440 + xv. 


$7.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN W. M. WHITING 
who is Director of Harvard University’s 
Laboratory of Human Development. He 
is, or certainly was, an anthropologist 
He has a twenty-year-old PhD 
Yale in anthropology and sociology, with 


from 


a dissertation based on a study of so- 
tribe in New 
that he _ got 


Institute of 


cialization of a 
After psychologized in 
Vale's Relations, 


and now his endeavor is fixed on com- 


Guined 
Human 


bining the methods of anthropology and 
psychology in the study of human de- 
velopment. With Irvin L. Child he is 
the author of Child Training and Per- 


sonality (Yale Univ. Press, 1953). 


— history of a discipline provides 
one of the best 


introductions to 
that discipline for the members of a 
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sister discipline. It gives a background 
and context which makes possible a 
both of current 
research and of the classics in the field. 


better understanding 


From Ape to Angel provides just such 


a history for anthropology. Previous 


histories have either been limited in 


as is Lowie’s History of Ethno- 
Theory 


s¢ ope, 


logical (1937), or overly pe- 
Penniman’s One Hundred 
Anthropology The 


present volume is both broad in scope 


dantic, as is 
Years of (1952) 
and written in a sprightly manner 

Mr. Hays, the author of the book. 
is, interestingly enough, not an anthro- 
pologist, but rather a trans- 
lator, playwright, and literary critic. It 
is reported on the book’s jacket that 
he has been interested in anthropology 


novelist 


for over two decades. During this time, 
he has read more widely, particularly 
the writings of anthropologists and eth- 
than a 
professional anthropologist would ordi- 


nographers of the last century 


narily find time to do. Furthermore, the 
fact that he is not an anthropologist 
gives the book an objectivity and lack 
of bias that a professional anthropolo- 
gist committed to a 


certain point of 


view would find difficult. and the fact 


that he is a novelist and playwright 
provides a style that is both clear and 
interesting. 

Aithough Mr. Hays has organized his 
presentation around four major topics 
the classical 


evolutionists, the critical 


reaction, diffusion and 


and 
psychological insight and social respon- 


sociology 
sibility—his main focus is on ‘people, 
and he has taken pains, especially when 
describing the period up until 1930, to 
present vignettes of the people whose 
works he describes. For example. to cite 
the first sentence in the book (p. 3) 

In the summer of 1822, Henry Schoolcraft, 


a round-faced, spectacled, scholarly 
man of 


young 
from New 
little river port of 
Sts. Marie on the river of the same name, 
which joins Lake Michigan to Lake Huron 
The sails 


twenty-nine Oneida, 


York, sailed into the 


came rattling down upon the 
booms, the anchor splashed into the blue 
water, and Schoolcraft stared at the fron 
tier settlement that was to be his home 


for almost twenty years 
Or again, page 63: 


was described 
as tall, handsome as a Greek god (he wore 


Edward Tylor in his prime 


a Jovian beard), gentle at heart, and at 
the same time possessing the hard, keen, 
penetrating intelligence of the naturalist of 
genius 


The book is also enlivened by well-se- 
lected and well-reproduced pictures and 
illustrations 

As is the case with most histories, Mr 
Hays’ presentation of the early periods 
of anthropology are much better than 
his discussion of anthropology today 
His discussions of 
Lewis H. Morgan, 
Johan Bachofen 


Henry Schoolcraft 
Sir Henry Maine 
John McLennan, Sir 
Edward B. Tylor, and Sir James Frazer 
give a vivid picture of the controversies 
and contributions of the early evolution- 
ists. Compared to the earlier figures 
contemporary anthropologists such as 
Ruth Benedict, Clyde Kluckhohn, A. L. 
Robert Redfield, and Ralph 


Linton neither stand out so clearly as 


Kroeber 
individuals, nor does the discussion of 
their work show as clearly the pattern 
of anthropological research and doctrine 
during the last twenty years. Mr. Hays’ 
nonprofessional status perhaps, although 
of the 


defect in 


an advantage in his assessment 
historical period becomes a 
his understanding of modern trends. The 
psychological reader would be 


to read the 


advised 


latter part of this book 
with some skepticism 

The latter sections are also marred by 
careless editing. Robert Redfield, dated 
as “1897-1957” (p. 330), was still quite 
alive when the book was published, al- 
though he did die in 
Rockwell Kluckhohn and 


Leighton should be somewhat surprised 


1958. Florence 


Alexander 
to read (p. 365) 
He [Clyde Kluckhohn] is an 


the Navaho Indians, and he and his wife, 
Dorothy 


expert on 


Leighton, have published several 
books on this tribe 

Psychological readers will be inter- 
that Mr. Hays at- 
tempts throughout the book to point out 


the influence of 


ested in knowing 
psychology and_ psy- 


chologists upon the field of 
Such 


Wertheimer, 


inthro- 
Freud. Wundt 
Koftka. and John 


pology men as 
Kohler, 
Dollard are discussed in this respect. 
From Ape to Angel is a book which 
a psychologist will find 
easy to read, and instructive 


entertaining 
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Drug Action: Charting a Course 
on Its Perilous Sea 


Abraham Wikler 


The Relation of Psychiatry to Pharmacology. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, for the American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 


Therapeutics, 1957. 


Reviewed by SHERMAN Ross and JosEPH \ 


Dr. Ross is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Laboratory of Psy- 
chopharmacology at the 
Maryland. Dr. Brady is Chief of the 
Department of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at the Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research and also a Lecturer in the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at pres- 
ent collaborating in research in psycho- 
pharmacology in the 
tory 


University of 


They are 


Maryland labora- 
grant by the National 
Mental Health (M-1604) 
why they wished to 


under a 
Institute of 


and that is write 


both 
psychopharmacologists and 
inside that in-group. Dr 
reviewed for CP 
Neuropharmacology (Apr 
104f.) 


 tysne scientist who undertakes to ex- 
amine critically the literature on 


the interactions of drug behaviors has 


this review together. They are 
enthusiastic 
write from 
Ross has 


Abramson’s 
1958, 3, 


already 


a good chance of making a major con- 
tribution to a number of related disci- 
plines. In recent years psychiatrists and 
pharmacologists have become concerned 
with each other’s problems. An increas- 
ing number of our colleagues are being 
drawn into the net of workers on drug 
effects, and are seeking major sources 
of information about drugs which can 
be reasonably mastered and readily as- 
similated. The volume under review is 
a survey of inter- 


the drug literature 


preted for and directed at pharmacolo- 
gists. We believe that this book will be 
of great interest to psychologists 


The materials Wikler has selected for 
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Pp. vili + 322. $4.00. 


BRADY 


report are bounded in time from about 
1930 to 1955. He presents and examines 
not only the factual evidence from some 
889 references, but considers the theo- 
well. His 
“the examination of 
which endow 


retical issues as purpose is 


stated as theories 
the facts of drug actions 
with significance for the dynamics of 
human behavior.” 

Dr. Wikler works at the Addiction 
Research Center of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health 
Kentucky. He is well for his 
productive work in medical settings on 
problems of drug behavior. 

Let us state at the outset that Wikler 
his 


contribution for 


in Lexington, 
know n 


is successful volume is a major 


two reasons: (1) be- 


cause of its intelligent review of the 


mass of previous work, and (2) be- 
cause of the particular sensitivity and 
understanding which Wikler 
and displays. There are two major sec- 
tions dealing broadly with the effects of 
drugs on human behavior and with the 
theories 


possesses 


and mechanisms of drug ac- 


tions 


A CENTRAL concern with the condi- 


tions of drug administration provides 


the focus for Wikler’s organization of 
the material on drug effects and human 
behavior. He takes pains to point out 
the importance of considering the ob- 
server's purposes in working with drug 
effects. These goals determine the drugs 
to be used, when and how they are to 
be administered, and, perhaps most im- 
portantly, what kind of changes will be 


observed and reported. Drug effects on 
human behavior are organized into three 
general classes: therapeutic, diagnostic- 
prognostic, and heuristic (the produc- 
tion of ‘model’ psychoses). Wikler, with- 
out hedging, is quick to point out the 
rarity of detailed reports of what a pa- 
tient actually does, either verbally or 
nonverbally. He indicates quite clearly 
that the purposes of the therapist are 
primarily medical in nature. Such pur- 
poses may scrutinize socially relevant 
changes in the patient relating primarily 
to discharge from the hospital or to the 
resumption of gainful employment 
Three major research frontiers on the 
theory and mechanisms of drug actions 
are described in this book: (1) the bio- 
chemistry of cerebral metabolism, (2 
the physiology of 


neural organization 


and (3) the psychological aspects of 
Selected these 


non-independent aspects of the behavior 


behavior literature on 
of higher organisms is well presented 
The major value of this volume lies 
not, however, in its encyclopedic cover- 
age, but in the integration of these ma- 
terials, where Wikler has posted the im- 
portant beacons for maneuvering on the 
These 


pertinent, not only for the pharmacolo- 


sea of drug effects guides are 
gist, but also for the psychologist who 
is interested in understanding drug ef- 
fects 


Wikler 


which have been danger areas for previ- 


indicates two major reefs 


ous explorers. The formulation of logi- 


cally untestable theories of drug ac- 
tions has been the special problem of 
Such 


theories often remain with us regardless 


the clinically oriented researcher 


of the consequences of attempts to test 
What is 
these theories is 


their predictive utility inter- 
that the 
effects of a drug on some particular 
matched by those 
of other drugs with quite different ef- 


esting about 
‘mechanism’ can be 


fects on behavior as observed in the 
clinic. Further, drugs with similar clini- 
cal actions may affect a 
Wikler 


behavic ral 


given mecha- 
nism differently 


that 


properly 


stands on the 
notion effects are not 
considered as_ isolated, ele- 
changes in behavioral 
like emotion, and 


learning. Such psychological processes 


mentary proc- 


esses 


perception, 


are simply modified in magnitude by 


drugs classified as stimulants and de- 





pressants. It is complex patterns of 
change, over time, involving all of these 
aspects of behavior that we must con- 
sider. These patterns of change are not 
dependent only on the drug given, but 
also on the history of the subject, the 
characteristics of the situation, and the 
activity of the observer 

The scientific task is to find and to 
describe the direct, predictable effects 
of drugs on behavior in spite of all of 
these variable complexities. To expect 
one-to-one correlations is assuredly fool- 
hardy. To conceptualize in terms of lim- 
ited approaches, i.e., stimulant vs. de- 


pressant, is perhaps not useful for be- 


havioral that a 


drug has a single effect in a single neu- 


purposes. To believe 
ral locus, independent of other events 


is surely a gross oversimplification 
some of the points. which 
Wikler makes and he makes them well 


Considerable 


These are 
effort will be required 
by the reader who works through this 
monograph. It is not written in the 


form of a college text. The style is 


heavy, the and the 
length of some paragraphs almost in- 


terminable 


sentences long 
A mature and comprehen- 
sive coverage of the rapidly developing 
area of psychopharmacology is the re- 
ward to the reader 
sull 


The specialist will 


find many cogent details omitted 


The Inaccessible Unconscious 


A. C. MacIntyre 


The Unconscious: A Conceptual Analysis. New York: 


1958. Pp. ix 100. $2.50. 


Reviewed by James G 


Dr. Miller is 
and Psychology at the 


Professor of Psychiatry 
University of 
Michigan and also Director of Michi- 
gan’s Mental Health Research Institute 
which he and his colleagues inaugurated 
when they went there in 1955 from the 
University of Chicago. He has both the 
MD and the PhD from Harvard, and at 
book called 


characterized a 


that time wrote a 
that 


different meanings to 


Uncon- 
sciousness rajt of 
which the word 
unconscious had been applied, a book 
wholly different from the one under re- 
view which seeks a single true meaning 
His main concern in these days is the 
development of a general theory of be- 


havior and the empirical evaluation of it 


7*REUD is viewed in this monograph 


not by a psychologist or psycho- 


analyst but by a philosopher interested 
in a 


logical analysis of his concepts 


Nevertheless the implication of these 
concepts for the psychology of motiva- 
tion or for psychotherapy is not neg- 
lected. The author of this ninety-eight 


page essay, stuffed with ideas and in- 


Humanities Press, 


MILLER 


sights, is Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Leeds University, England. He has con- 
centrated particularly upon the Freud 
of The Interpretation of 


though he recognizes that 


Dreams, al- 
Freud never 
stopped revising 

To psychologists MacIntyre’s histori- 
cal analysis of Freud’s epistemology 
may seem less than engrossing, but the 
disturbing spatial reifications of the the- 
ory are made more understandable by 
an awareness that to Freud an idea was 
by Locke out of Herbart. Freud’s early 
model of mental process was grounded in 
the neurology of his times and involved 
concepts of hydraulic flow through ‘pri 
More- 


over, Freud never entirely ceased believ- 


mary’ and ‘secondary’ neurones 


ing that mental events can be compre- 
hended only in terms of the material 
and mechanical. It is the author’s con- 
tention that 


of the 


‘Freud preserved the view 
mind as a piece of machinery 
and merely wrote up in psychological 


what had 


tended as 


terms originally been in- 


neurological theory.” The 


‘wish’ corresponding to fundamental 


psychological motive force; ‘psychical 


energy’ flowing in constant amounts 


through a system; ‘primary and sec- 


ondary processes’ corresponding to spe- 


cific neural units; and components of 


the mind with 


specific locations—all 
author 
calls “the 


nervous 


these contribute to what the 
paraphrasing Hobbes, 


of the 


crowned upon the grave thereof 


ghost 


central system sitting 
Thus 
the Unconscious was conceived as a 
place where memories are imprisoned 
and in which they live a life of their 
own, becoming modified, and sometimes 


being tidied up for representation to 


consciousness 


r 

HE author undertakes a second pro)- 
ect, a project ol comparing the psycho- 
analytic concepts of with 
descriptive uses of the word. According 
to MacIntyre 


unconscious 
when Freud employed 


unconscious and 


unconsciously he was 
merely extending earlier uses in every- 
day life and in the work of such crea- 
tive writers as Henry James. Where he 
introduced the Unconscious as an ex- 
planatory noun, there was, however, an 


he had 
which 


innovation. Freud believed that 


discovered an actual entity, by 
all behavior could be explained 

Perceiving a fundamental contribu 
tion to the psychology of motivation ir 
MacIntyre 


only in the light of Freud’s description 


this notion States It is 


of the abnormal that we have acquired 
any adequate conception of the normal 
Understanding how a purpose might be 


unconscious 18 a necessary step in un- 


derstanding in anything but a fragmen- 
tary way what we mean by purpose at 
all.” But 


assertion of the 


MacIntyre believes that 
| nconscious as 


existent cannot be justified: it is 


inaccessible realm of inaccessible 


tites’”’ which 


requires but cannot ob- 


tain evidence to make it credible. If it 


be viewed, however, as a_ theoretical 


although unobservable, entity introduced 
to explain and relate a number of other- 
wise inexplicable phenomena, then it can 
be justified. The author is sure that an 
insistence upon the substantive form 
does not lead to any consequences be- 
yond those implied by the concept used 
descriptively. He 


believes, moreover 


that in his later years Freud tended to- 
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ward using the terms unconscious and 
repression descriptively. He became less 
dominated by a 


classical substantive 


idealism 

Orthodox psychoanalysts might argue 
this point; as they might also the later 
assertion that to the man-on-the-couch 
thera- 
justihability of the 
revered concepts really could not mat- 


as to his psychoanalyst in the 
peutic role, the 
ter less. The author contends that the 
therapeutic situation is not one in which 
theories can easily be tested, since all 
have 


improvement 


sorts of schools successes and 


therapeutic seems to be 
related to many He continues 
that the 


theses are 


factors 


moreover, tg funda- 


assert 


mental Freudian un falsifi- 


able by any imaginable clinical 


pro- 


holds 


unconscious 


cedure. Opposite behaviors, he 


regularly reveal identical 


conflicts. Furthermore he suspects that 
the interpretation an analyst calls ‘cor- 
rect’ is usually the one which he finds 
efficacious because it influences the pa- 
lient 


MacIntyre does not point out 


however, that while it is difficult to re- 
late the outcome of therapy in terms of 
success and failure to the therapist's 
school, nevertheless his assumptions ap- 
pear to bear significantly on the course 
of therapy and very likely on the pa- 
tient’s ultimate adjustment. This does 
affect Mac- 
Intyre’s main argument, which concerns 


not, however, materially 
only the relation of Freudian theory to 


psychoanalytic therapy 


ee of the primary intentions of 


this essay is to consider the possibility 
of a comprehensive theory of human 
that the 


behavior and evaluate claims 


Freudian theory is such conceptual 
system. Has psychology, in fact, already 
found its Newton? At the point where 
MacIntyre resolves this issue one can- 
not help feeling that he would have 
profited from a more intimate knowl- 
edge of theoretical 


contemporary psy- 


chology. He finds himself viewing the 
explanatory attempts of the Freudian 


system as unconfirmable metaphysics 
and apparently sees as the only alter- 
native reduction to chemical and physi- 
cal formulations. While these may in- 


clude the necessary conditions of human 
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behavior, he feels they can embrace 
nothing of the specifically human, are 
only “the kind of portrayal the novelist 
gives.” 

Rejecting the possibility of other satis- 
fying general scientific theories of be- 


havior—unfortunately, some will say 


he remains in the end constant to the 


Freudian system. Apparently he is un- 
jarred by many flaws he sees, because 
he also feels its creative artistry and ad- 
mires its scope as the only sort of com- 
prehensive portrayal of man he really 
believes possible 


A Potpourri of Personality Tests 


Robert M. Allen 


Personality Assessment Procedures: Psychometric, Projective, and Other 
Approaches. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xi + 541. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Kalis, with a PhD from the Univer- 
Berkel y, has for 
five vears has been involved in research, 
and the practice of 
psychology, first at the 
California’s 
then at the 


sity of California in 


teaching, clinical 
University of 
Medicine and 
Kaiser Foundation. She is 


School of 
now Project Director jor the research 
on precipitating stress in mental illness 
at the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute 


. SURVEY 


urements is firmly entrenched in 


course in tests and meas- 
the curriculum of most universities, and 
this volume appears to have been de- 
signed to meet the needs of the teacher 
of such a course. It combines the quali- 
ties of a sketchy glossary of methods 
of personality assessment (the carefully 
amassed index cards are almost visible) 
with selected research findings and scat- 
tered precepts about test construction 
reliability, and validity 

The author, who is professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Miami in 
Florida, has written two books on the 
Rorschach and one previous volume on 
tests and measurements. He is careful 
to state that his selection and arrange- 
ment are purely arbitrary, but. while 
his right to arbitrariness may be ac- 
knowledged, the necessity for it in such 
a volume is open to question. He has, 
as the title implies, 


restricted his sur- 


vey to some “personality tests,” omit- 
ting tests of ability. achievement, and 
as the lat- 
ter are given secondary interpretation 


intellectual capacity, except 


Betty L 


KALIS 


Included are admit 


tedly. no reference has appeared in the 


tests to which 
literature for at least twenty-five years 
On the other hand, promising new meth- 
ods such as Gough's California Psycho- 
logical Inventory and Phillipson’s Ob- 
ject Relations Technique—to name but 
two—are whole 
area of perceptual tasks in the assess- 


omitted entirely. The 


ment of personality is dismissed with a 
footnote, while space is given to graph- 
ology, the electroencephalogram. endo- 
crinopathy, and other esoteric sidelines 
that are of limited interest to psycholo- 
gists in general 
Similarly, in the matter of arrange- 
ment, several chapters contain reports 
of tests listed in alphabetical order, with 


no transitional or 


organizing material 


and little reference to the relative use- 
fulness of the various techniques 

One feature of the organization that 
is certain to be confusing and frustrat- 
ing to students is the fact that many of 
the chapter sections labeled ‘summary’ 
contain not a resumé of the preceding 
material but new These 


comments, and some of the cogent foot- 


information 


notes, are frequently the most rewarding 
portions of the book, but the author is 
unduly reticent about his own contribu- 
tions 

It must be said that, underlying these 
comments, is the 
that 


reviewer's conviction 
this volume’s shortcomings are in 
part a natural outgrowth of the whole 
notion of a test survey course. In the 
final chapters, Professor Allen belatedly 


discusses some of the uses of assessment 





proc edures 


Had the entire text 


written from this standpoint, in answer 


been 


to the question “Assessment for what?” 
then the organization could have been 
natural, rather than arbitrary, and the 
comments about test characteristics and 
validity would have fallen into a mean- 
ingful framework of personality theory 
ind clinical applicability 

(1949) 


Cronbach has contributed to 


the literature of tests and measurements 
that 
to meeting this criterion 

work 


in general a volume comes near 


\ comparable 
restricted to personality 


assess- 


ment procedures could fill a teaching 
need, but 


text 


Allen’s book, considered as a 
material, is 
that 
critical 


and basis for lecture 


not written in a fashion will pro- 
voke interest and thinking in 


this important area 


Value vs. Truth in the 
History of Thinking 


Werner Stark 


The Sociology of Knowledge: An 


standing of the History of Ideas. 


xi + 356. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Shils is Associate Professor of In- 
Relations in the 
Wharton 


Commerce 


dustrial University of 
School of Fi- 


and has 


Penns ylvania’s 


nance and 


served 


there for several that he 
was teaching political science at Temple 


and 


Social Science 


vears. Before 


Universit being chairman of the 
Department of Temple’s 
Colle ge He ha 
educational 


Community been ac- 


ive im committee work, 


Philadelphia 


, and now he is 


studying for the City of 
its educational resources 
carrying 


, 
his sociological wisdom over 


into the field of 


And he says: 


industrial relations 
Please do not let CP’s 
with his cousin, 
Edward A. Shils 


_ launching into a discussion of 
a work like 


whose has thus far 


readers confuse him 


the Chicago sociologist, 


been 
lish 


author 


inaccessible to the Eng- 


look at the 
Dr. Werner Stark was educated 


average 


reader, let us have a 


at the Universities of Hamburg, Prague 


Lendon, and Geneva. At present, he is 


Reader in the 


History of Economi 


Thought at Manchester University. He 


has been an examiner in Sociology in 


the University of Glasgow since 1952 


and in recent years a guest lecturer at 


both Basle and Cambridge 


Epwarp B 


Essay in Aid of a Deeper Under- 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. Pp. 


SHILS 


Sociology has often been damned by 


academicians in other fields for en- 
croaching on the domain of philosophy 
psychology, history, economics, and po- 
litical science. It has tapped the field of 
medicine from time to time, as well as 
We have 
finding in the 
Plato 
Mendel 
all right’ Let the 


that the 


genetics biology and zoology 


become accustomed to 


texts ol sociology allusions to 
Kant, Luther 


Is this proper? Is it 


Freud and even 


first to prove knowledge in 


these areas are mutually 


up an take a bow! 


exclusive—step 

Which domain of knowledge can now 
fully claim the sole distinction for philo- 
sophical or psychological contribution? 
Kant with the a 


psvc hologists 


priort or the 
John 


Gestalt 


along with Locke 
and the tabula rasa? 

It is therefore reassuring to 
Stark’s 


in combining German thoroughness with 


meet a 


scholar of Dr 


dimensions who 


English precision and clarity 
with this splendid study—T he 
of Knowledge 


Stark’s purpose, obviously, in 
this work 


appears 


Sociology 


writing 


was to put to rest, finally 


that most interesting and important 


question: “Is there any correlation be 


tween the social order under which a 


given set of men live and the system 


of knowledge, thought and culture which 
they develop? 

Inspired by Max Weber, Dr 
that the 


knowledge can throw 


Stark 


tries to show sociology ol 


as much construc- 
tive light on the origins of truth as it 
can negatively point to truth-destroying 
ideological influences arising from real 
life itself 

rhe 
certain inadequacies for the giant task 
before him My book is the 


work of one who is a historian of ideas 


author himself is conscious of 


He says 


and a sociologist, rather than a profes 


sional philosopher Still my 
into the realm of philosophy will not, I 
trust. be held 


theorist 


lorays 
against me, for neither 
the social nor the historian of 
ideas can do his job properly, unless he 
tries to think out the deeper implica- 
tions of the phenomena with which he 
has to deal.’ 

In this 


truth, Dr 


work, as he searches for the 
Stark battles 
lay bare the hidden 


us away 


constantly to 


factors which turn 
also he attacks 


identifying the 


from the truth 
the problem of forces 


which tend to 


impart a definite direc 


tion to the search for truth 


ais who have laid the foundations 


of the sociology ol which 


knowledge 
this book endeavors to develop were 
Heinrich Rickert and Max Weber 
men stressed 
that 


a certain point ol 


These 


over and over again the 


fact values maneuver a man into 


view, but that valua- 


tion need not falsify his 


Vision Phe 
scholarly surveyor can always speak the 
truth as he sees it: it will be the ob 
jective truth in his own ;situation 


Max Weber is 1S 


Was a 


generally known 


most fanatical upholder of the 
strictest 
Phis 


his insistence on the 


canons of scientific objectivity 


he had a right to be, in spite of 


fundamental part 


which values play in the constitution of 


our world view. Reading Stark we re 


act with force to the idea that values 


influence us—and influence us decisively 


when we formulate our questions. As 


for the answers, we should honestly a¢ 


cept them from reality as 


We should 
ter into reality 


reality pro- 


vides them feel free to en 


and take it as we find it 
In addition to an exploration of the 


antecedents of the sociology of knowl 
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edge and of the essence and the conse- 
quences of the sociology of knowledge, 
Dr. Stark through the 
analysis of several important problems: 
the Basis of 
Nature of 


leads us up 
Social Determination, the 
Social Determination, the 
Determination, and, 


Social 


Degree of Social 


finally, the Conquest ot Deter- 


mination. 

covers the 
philosophy of Karl Mannheim, Nietzche, 
Marx 


In his gigantic work, he 


Bergson, and Pareto, as well as 


the works of other “greats” in history, 
economics and sociology. 

No matter how huge the philosophi- 
cal differences may have been and still 
are, which divide the pragmatist from 
the metectic approach, we must answer 
the practical question as to what is to 
be done. Stark’s work is genuinely help- 
ful to the probing social scientist of the 
contemporary period, whether his pri- 
mary interest be psychology, history, or 


economics 


1.4 Myriads of Memory 


Experiments 


Wliodzimierz Szewczuk 


Psychologia Zapamietywania (Psychology of Remembering). Warsaw: 
Zaktad Narodowy Imienia Ossolinskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii 


Nauk, 1957. Pp. 290. Zt. 36. 


Reviewed by Ropert B. ZAJon¢ 


Dr. Zajonc (pronounced Zience) re- 
Ssewezuk She f- 


VIEWS 


( pronounced 
chook) because he is interested in cog- 
nitive processes 
Polish. He came to America a decade 
ago and presently obtained a PhD at 


the University of Michigan where he is 


and because he re ads 


now Assistant Program Director for the 
Research 
and also Assistant 
chology. He has long been a de facto 
consultant for CP, as well as vicar for 
Daniel Katz when he was abroad, and 
now CP has been proud to add him to 
its official consulting council 


5 eae are few psychologists 
have during their 


lifetimes 


Center in Group Dynamics 


Professor of Psy- 


who 
per- 
formed more than a hundred experi- 
ments. It is therefore extraordinary to 
find one whose research output goes 
into five-digit numbers. In the Psychol- 
ogy of Remembering Szewczuk (pro- 
nounce: Shefchook) claims to have exe- 
cuted over 14,500 experiments during a 
period of nine years! Unfortunately it 
is not quite clear what the author con- 
siders an experiment to be, and one sus- 


pects that he might be referring to what 
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we would ordinarily call trials. All the 


same, regardless of the numbers _in- 
volved, Psychology of Remembering is 
an impressive 


monograph, containing 


enormous quantities of data 


obtained 
by an uncommon variety of methodo- 
logical approaches 

Szewczuk begins with the question of 
how is it possible that, in spite of the 
amount of experimental and theoretical 
effort devoted to the study of memory, 
almost no practical consequences have 
emerged. He concludes that there must 
never have been a true theory in this 
area, and the reason is that the asso- 
ciation and Gestalt theories were both 
guilty of approaching the study of 
memory with ready-made and _ill-con- 
ceived explanations. With this preamble 
the author proceeds to raise other more 


or less standard 


these 
giving some credit to Bartlett 


for connecting memory with behavior, 


objections to 
theories, 


and ultimately asserting that the proper 
paradigm for memory is Pavlov’s con- 
ditioned reflex. His argument is that 
unless a stimulus becomes a part of the 
classical 


reflex arc, it can neither be 


recognized nor remembered. The impli- 


cation of this thesis is that stimuli un- 
related to the immediate 
activity and purpose cannot be recalled 
Just how this implication is 
reached is not spelled out in detail, but 


the hypothesis itself he tests in an ex- 


individual's 


remote 
tensive series of studies 


a K's experimental paradigm in 
this first series consists essentially of 
the comparison of intentional and inci- 
dental recall 


One is impressed, how- 


ever, by the overwhelming variety of 
his material and the experimental situa- 
tions he employs. For instance, in one 
between 


experiment on the difference 


intentional and incidental recall, he had 


his assistants accompany friends on 


shopping trips. The route of the trip 
was determined beforehand and certain 
configurations of stimuli along the road 
were designated as critical. Thus, for 


shop 


graphed, certain placards were described 


example, windows were photo- 
and certain buildings were distinguished 
They become the items to be recalled 
by the unsuspecting subject. During the 
trip the assistant directs the subject’s 
attention to 
others. He is 


gage his 


some items and ignores 
further instructed to en- 
friend in a conversation at 
a previously specified point and on a 
previously determined topic. After com- 
pleting the errand, the subject is taken 
to the laboratory on some pretext and 
is asked to reconstruct the trip under 
conditions. Fourteen sub- 
jects took part in this 


vestigation 


standardized 
interesting in- 
In other experiments of this series 
Szewczuk used films, photographs, lit- 
erary and technical texts, sentences 
numbers, and the in- 
syllables, all pre- 


sented under standard laboratory con- 


words, figures, 


evitable nonsense 
ditions. His subjects were mostly col- 
lege students, but in some instances he 
employed one-year-olds, and in others 
Although 


he used no statistical procedures, the 


adults up to 67 years of age 


results of these experiments show con- 
sistently large differences (the smallest 
difference is thirteen percentage points) 
between intentional and 
call 


In a second series of experiments, 


incidental re- 


equally diverse in method, Szewczuk 





turns to what is perhaps the central 


problem of his monograph—the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions of recall. 
One set of experiments leads him to the 
conclusion that the temporal contiguity 
assumed by associationists to be a cen- 
tral factor in learning is neither suffi- 


cient nor necessary for recall 


and an- 
other that good Gestaltigkeit is equally 
of insignificance. It is true that the evi- 
dence presented here leaves something 
to be desired. The effects of temporal 
contiguity are shown to be immaterial 
by the following study. Subjects learn 
a list of ten nonsense syllables while 
backwards 


data 


from 345 
that 


counting 
czuk’s 


SZzew- 


show even atter 100 


trials only five syllable-number pairs 
Another 


study demonstrates that stimuli which 
are temporally 


are recalled on the average 


separated may become 


parts of one trace. The role of 


organi- 
zation in memory is examined by pre- 
senting lists of items in varied orders 
The 


recall is obtained even 


temporal rhythms, and 
fact that 


groupings 
some 
when the material is presented at ran- 
dom intervals or without groupings is 
taken to prove that good Gestalt is not 
a significant factor in recall. Elsewhere 
the author seems to contradict 
himself by that the de- 


velopment of memory traces obeys or- 


however 
demonstrating 
ganizational principles very much like 
those formulated by Koffka 

On the basis of a third set of ingen- 
iously designed experiments 
that the 


Szewczuk 


concludes most relevant fac- 
tors in recall are (a) perceptual promi- 
nence and differentiation of the stimuli 
(b) their ability to evoke emotional re- 
actions in the individual, and (c) their 
association with the individual’s experi- 
activities. He observed in 


these studies that 


ences and 
of all the items for- 
gotten by his subjects, none had these 


attributes. These three conditions are 


shown, moreover, to be in direct agree- 
with Pavlov’s 
The related to 


the importance of orienting responses in 


ment concept of condi- 


tioning first factor is 


establishing conditioned reflexes, a dis- 
covery that leads the author to examine 
the role of perceptual factors in gener- 
ating memory traces. “A stimulus which 


does not evoke a specific, articulated 


and differentiating response will not be 


remembered. Since more highly dif- 


ierentiated and perceptually compelling 
stimuli become more readily identified 
they can more readily initiate the proc- 
ess of remembering.” In one study pre- 
sented as evidence, for instance, Szew- 
czuk gave the following paragraph to 
his subjects 


whenileftthehouseirealizedthatiwouldbe 
betterofftakingthesubwayasit wasgettinglate 
andastreetcarwouldhavebeentooslow 
immediatelyiturnedthecornerwentpastthe 
drugstorereachedshortstreetandwentinthe 
directionofmainstreetidonotrecallwhatiwas 
thinkingaboutandionlyknowthatonethought 
pursuedanotherandwiththisturmoilinmy 
mindisatdowninthesubwaycar 


In comparison with normally printed 


material, this form increased reading 


time up to eighty-fourfold, 
errors substantially 


increased 
and decreased un- 
The recall of such material 

40% and 92% less 


derstanding 
was between than 
recall of normally printed material, al- 
though the level of learning was appar- 
ently not controlled 

The assertion that emotional reactions 
recall is 
linked to the hypothesis that physico- 
chemical 


to stimuli result in better 


changes arising under emo- 


tional excitation give structural per- 
manence to neural connections, but no 
evidence is cited in support of this con- 
jecture. The role of goal orientation 
and activity in enhancing recall is again 
relation- 


not made clear, although this 


ship seems to be well substantiated by 


Szewczuk’s data 


$3 the whole Psychology of Re- 


membering represents a solid contribu- 


tion to the study of memory and, if 
translated, should be widely read. While 
the theoretical significance of the mono 
graph is not entirely clear, the rich em- 
pirical material collected by Szewcezuk is 
itself and further 


valuable in suggests 


research. A major weakness in the ex- 
perimental work is that time of recall 
and the level of learning are never taken 
Most the 


studies deal with immediate recall, and 


into consideration author's 
the remainder with recall after an un 
spec ified interval which is never filled 
with a standard interpolated activity 
The lack of 


grave consequence 


statistical tests is not of 
as Szewczuk’s differ- 
striking and 


ences are on inspection 


seem to be well beyond the chance level 


One is overwhelmed by the quantities 
of data book. True 
many of Szewczuk’s experiments dupli- 


contained in this 


cate findings already well known, but 


there are others that raise challenging 


that 
lists of items presented with serial order 


questions. He finds, for instance 
held constant over trials are learned no 
faster than lists presented in randomly 
Another finding is 
that the rhythm of presentation has no 


varied serial order 


effect on learning and memory. In an 


analysis of the structural changes in 


memory traces over time Szewczuk 
shows that the memory trace develops 
around a nucleus generally consisting of 
the most distinctive (or as Bruner would 
put it, criterial) attributes of the stimu- 
lus. The growth of the trace does not 
proceed by a 
New 
parts ol the 


which are 


random addition of new 


aspects elements which become 


those 
related to the 


trace are usually 
most closely 
nucleus 


It is obvious that 


many of the sig- 


nificant studies on memory 


recall, and 
related problems which have been con- 
ducted by western authors are not 
known to Szewezuk. It is quite appar- 
ent, for instance, that he was not ac- 
quainted with the Zeigarnik phenome 


non, the work on inhibition extensively 


studied by Melton and Irwin and many 
other 


researchers, or with Postman’s 


work on incidental learning. There does 


not seem to be a 


reference to the re 
sults of Gerard’s studies on the neuro- 
physiological processes in the learning 
and memory of hamsters or to Thomp- 
son and 


consolidation 


Dean’s work on perseverating 
studies both of which are 


directly relevant to 


many of the au 


thor’s arguments. His most recent item 
is Woodworth’s 
1938 edition of Experimental Psychol 


ogy. 


of western bibliography 


It is perhaps worth noting that the 


conditions under which Szewezuk 


must 
have conducted his research were in all 
probability far from ideal, whereas even 
under ideal conditions his monograph 
would 


represent an almost incredible 


research output 
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Sociological 


Research 


Thomas C. McCormick and Roy 
G. Francis 


Methods of Research 
havioral Sciences. 
Harper & Brothers, 
+ 244, $4.50. 


in the Be- 
New York: 
1958. Pp. ix 


Reviewed by RicHARD DECHARMS 


who is Psycho- 
ogy and -Education and Research Asso- 


ciate in the 


Assistant Professor of 
Institute of 
Washington University in St. Louis. At 


Swarthmore he got a start in 


Soe tal Science 


experi- 
philosophy 


Wesleyan, via 


mental psychology and the 
method. At 
McClelland, he acquired an interest in 

1¢ the Vorth 
with the John 
Thibaut, he got involved in interdisci- 


oF screntine 


motivation University of 


Carolina, stimulus of 


plinary research. Now he works in psy- 
chology, sociology, and research-oriented 
education. 


bigs difficult problem of communi- 


cating the research process to stu- 
dents was for a long term a teaching in- 
terest of the late Professor McCormick 
at the University of After 
his death, his book was completed by 
his student and Rov G 
Francis 


Wisconsin 
son-in-law, 


The aim of this book is to 
complete picture of the research process 


in the 


give a 


temporal sequence in which it 
occurs—from formulating a problem to 
The 


sciences and the 


the final 


report title includes all 


the behavioral intro- 


duction does little to limit this scope 
saying merely that the book is intended 
for students 
This 


amended to read 


working for the master’s 


degree restriction might well be 
“sociology students 

Emphasis is placed on problems (such 
as survey-research design, sampling, and 
measurement) which are most often en- 


countered by the sociologist. The exam- 


ples are taken mostly from the socio- 
logical literature 

The authors’ basic premise is that the 
ultimate purpose of science is to estab- 
lish necessary and sufficient conditions 
for causal relationships. A lengthy dis- 
Kendall and 


Lazarsfeld (Problems of Survey Analy- 


cussion, similar to that of 
sis, in Continuities in Social Research, 
edited by R. K. Merton and P. F 
arsfeld 


Laz- 
1950), is devoted to methods 
of discovering causal sequences, and to 
pointing out that this is a logical prob- 
lem which deduced 


cannot be simply 


from statistical concomitant variation 


No clear picture emerges, however. as 


to how certainty is established in a 


strong causal sense. The beginning stu- 
dent might be led to the use of greater 
caution by a more 


skeptical Humian 


view of causation, one which would also 
fit in with the probability basis of sta- 
tistical theory 

The ex post facto method is stressed 
in the section on study design. The au- 
thors feel that “no researcher can pro- 


ceed without the use of the concept of 
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type’ (p. 27). This faith shows the in- 
fluence of Max Weber, who used the 
method of pure or ideal type for analy- 
sis of concrete historical events 

It is regrettable that the text gives 
so little attention to the pitfalls which 
the student may encounter in develop- 
ing a typology. There is some consid- 
eration of the formal testing of hy- 
potheses, but the authors say that. “with 
the exception of psychology. and that 
chiefly in its biological aspect, the so- 
cial sciences have made relatively little 
use of the controlled experiments” (p 
35) 

Selection of the methods of research 
presented has been guided by the au- 
thors’ interest in sociology and in the 
statistical analysis of research findings 
Almost one-half of the book is devoted 
to problems of sampling, measurement 
and tests of significance. Rather than 
aspiring to make the student proficient 
in the use of specific techniques, the 
book attempts to give a general descrip- 
tion, some evaluation, and then refers 
the student to more detailed sources for 
how to proceed Nor have the authors 
made an attempt to present an ex- 
haustive catalog for all the behavioral 
sciences. This evaluation and critique 
are best in the chapter on scaling tech- 
niques, although here no mention is 
made of some of the latest develop- 
ments, like those of Clyde Coombs and 
his students 

At times the level of presentation is 
inconsistent. One might expect the con- 
ceptual level to predominate when sta- 
tistical matters are to the fore. And 
discussion of the details of a formula 
sometimes overshadows explanations of 
the concepts embodied in the formula 

Viewed as a brief introduction to sb- 
ciological research, this book may be of 
value to the student who has to decide 
whether to become more involved in 
empirical research. For the layman who 
wishes to use the products of sociologi- 
cal research, it may give greater insight 
into the research process. As the sole 
text In a course attempting to prepare 
students for research, the book is, how- 
ever, inadequate and does not compare 
favorably with other available books 
which have similar aims such as Jahoda 
Deutsch, and Cook (Research Methods 
in Social Relations, 1951) 
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Keys to Education: Learning 
and Motivation 


James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford 


Educational Psychology. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. Pp. xiv + 498. 


$5.95. 


Reviewed by GENE 


Dr. Wallar is Professor of Psychology 
at San José State College in California 
He has a PhD from Ohio State Univer- 
worked with Harold Burtt 
and Sidney Pressey. He has been teach- 
ing educational psychology for the last 
twenty years, at San José for the last 
ten. He is a Diplomate in Counseling 
Psychology. He has a special interest in 
gifted children 


_ 


psychology at San Jose State Col- 


sity where he 


in teaching them 


authors, educational 


teaching 
lege at present, have taught in the pub- 


lic schools 


Sawrey, the who 


completed his 


junior 
graduate work at the 
University of North Dakota in 19148, is 
primarily interested in learning theory. 
Telford, the senior, a PhD from George 
Peabody College in 1929, is a Diplomate 
in Clinical Psychology, a certificated 
School Psychologist in California, and 
has published in physiological, clinical 
and social psychology. 

The authors begin their discussion by 
enumerating the nine characteristics of 
the ideal textbook in 


educational psy- 


chology. A book that encompassed all 


of these goals would truly be _ ideal 
Sawrey and Telford approach their ideal 
in some ways, and constantly they keep 
the goals in mind throughout their well- 
organized text 

The outstanding feature of the book 
is the way in which the authors accom- 
plish their first two goals: the develop- 
ing of an adequate conception of the na- 
ture of the learning process and insight 
into motivational patterns. Their discus- 
sion of motivation and learning provides 
the integration that knits the book to- 


gether. In their subsequent discussions 
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of child development, abilities, interests 


emotions, character, and 


personality 
they return to basic principles of mo- 
tivation and learning in ways that im- 
press the reader with fundamental ideas 
Their emphasis is heavy on the social 
dynamics underlying the development of 
attitudes, value 
Several chapters provide a 


beliefs, and systems 
survey ol 
devices and techniques for studying edu- 
cationally significant personal character- 
istics. Not all areas indicated by their 
goals receive equal emphasis. There are, 
however, survey chapters on educational 
evaluation, counseling, and guidance 


This text differs from other current 
texts in educational psychology in sev- 


eral ways cartoons, 


It has no pictures 
or formal case studies, although it con- 
tains a few illustrative reviewed 
briefly in connection with child develop- 


ment 


cases 
ind with counseling. The use of 


white space and of subtitles provides 


the reader with excellent cues for the 
identification of important ideas. I wish 
more of the chapter summaries were as 
succinct and helpful as the summary of 
the chapter on Factors of Economy in 
Learning. An 


Instructors’ Manual is 


available 


al 

S AWREY AND TELFORD follow the clas- 
sical outline of the subject matter of 
educational psychology. The five major 
headings suggested by the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education 
Monograph No. 3 on Educational Psy- 
chology in Teacher Education (1953), 
are all covered: motivation, develop- 
ment of personality, longitudinal process 
of individual development, learning, and 


the psychology and role of the teacher 
The chapter on Heredity and Early De- 
velopment is outstanding. 


As with educational 


most texts in 
psychology, the organization of ideas is 
both topical and longitudinal. An analy- 
sis of percentage of space given to vari- 
1948) 
this text to be very similar to the other 
15 or 20 recent held. The 


major differences would lie in Part II] 


ous topics (Blair, 


would show 


texts in the 


with chapters on School as a Sociologi- 
cal Unit, Understanding Students, and 
Guidance and Counseling. Understand- 
ing Students provides a fine summary 
of previous points, plus a discussion of 
cues for identification of maladjust- 
Thus, much of the material and 


organization is 


ments 


similar to other texts 
but the repeated emphasis throughout 
on derived 


motives and reinforcement 


theory gives the reader a feeling of 


closure. There are also new treatments 
of recent research on group dynamics 
and influences of social class on educa- 
tional practices 

A feature of interest to 


which 


colleges in 


educational psychology is the 


first (or only) course in psychology 


taken by teacher trainees is the inde- 
pendent, autonomous nature of the pres- 


entation. The authors 


build the entire 


framework of their around 


foundation chapters which might 


argument 
well 
be material for general 


texts in psy- 


chology In several chapters it 1s only 


the addition of sections labeled Emo- 


tion in Education or Implications for 


Teaching which differentiate parts of 
this book from a general psychology 
The authors leave wide opportunity 
for the instructor of the course to sup- 
ply illustrations and to apply the prin- 
ciples of transfer. They rely heavily on 
the intelligence and the background of 
the reader, and the applications that the 
instructor makes, for the encouragement 
of transfer. Some chapters (e.g., 
and 4) 


conclusion 


Chap- 


ters 3 present one research 


after another. allowing the 


reader to draw his own conclusions 


The references are ample and ade- 
quate. The authors cite the oldest ref- 


erence as the basis for their points 


Especially in the first part of the book 
Motivation and Learning, may this 
practice lead to a superficial judgment 


that the authors have used mostly old 





references prior to 1933. I would prefer 
however, to think that they are citing 
ideas which are so well accepted that 
recent studies merely verify the earlier 
The the re- 
mainder of the book are largely from 
the last ten years 


researches references in 


While 
book 1s 
texts 


the this 


comparable 


general coverage of 


similar to many 


there are some _ outstanding 
unique features. One unexpected under- 
taking is the development of an intelligi- 


ble hierarchy of the forms of learning 


Thus we find an emphasis on learning 
The 
the 


tinual application of principles of learn- 


theory and its applications out- 


standing feature is, however, con- 


ing and motivation to all other aspects 
of development 
rhere are 


some omissions that I re- 


gret: the development of originality and 
creativity, reasoning and problem-solv- 
ing, the results of schooling, and a fuller 
discussion of special groups of children 
within the school. Yet it would be ask- 
book to 


ing too much of 


any have it 


satisfy all readers 
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the Association, 7 


Wilkins, 


8 December 


Reviewed by 
Dr. Pribram, who at the moment is at 
the Center tor 
Behat 


Advanced Study in the 
Director of Re- 


Institute of 


ioral Sciences, ts 
Living in 


Lec- 


rch at the 
Hartford, 
turer in Psychology and Physiology in 
Vale University. He is a 
WUD 


psychologist 


Connecticut, and also 
neurosurgeon 
who has 


interest in the 


from Chicago 


His 
and 


turned 

hrain 
as it regulates organizes behavior 
came to 


Karl 


tories of Primate 


worked with 
Labora- 


classifi- 


focus when he 
Ve rke .) 

The 
led 


problem of the 


Lashley at the 
— 
Biology 
; val 
cation of neural 


structure him to 


undertake the classifi- 


cation of neural mechanisms and the 


unravelling of complexities of the neural 


mechanisms by experimental attack 


A TOGETHER 
4 aware ol 
of the 
Nervous 


volume 


too Tew psy hologists are 
the Annual 
Association for 

Mental 


systematic 


Publications 
Research in 
Each 
summary 

thinking 


many in- 


and Diseases 


contains 


presentations of research and 


by eminent authors. and in 


stances data are presented that can be 


found nowhere else in the literature 


The object of this review, the 1956 


Kart H 


Proceedings of 
Baltimore: Williams & 


PRIBRAM 

Proceedings of the Association, entitled 
The Brain and Human Behavior, is now 
added to other classics: for those espe 
cially interested in the neural processes 
that regulate and organize behavior, ear- 


lier volumes. such as Localization of 


Function in the Cerebral Cortex, Pain, 
The Basal Ganglia, The Hypothalamus, 
The Frontal Lobes, and Patterns of Or- 
ganization of the Central Nervous Sy 
tem, have become standard references 
the Proceedings 


arbitrarily listed un- 


The contents of 


can be 


un- 
der review 
der according to their 


three headings 


emphasis: psychology and 
The 
ranged according to this (or any other) 
but 


lows ready 


neurology 


bharmacology papers are not ar- 


grouping the table of contents al- 


reference to the article of 


choice 


P.. HOLOGY. Karl S. Lashley’s Cerebral 


Organization and Behavior, 


inaugurates 
the Proceedings with a frontal attack on 


the ‘“mind-brain”’ issue. As always in his 


papers, there are so many specific prob- 
lems enunciated and demonstrated with 


example, that even those who are im- 


patient of philosophical argument will 
delight in the neural and psychological 
wisdom that This is 
not a timid paper—discussions of the 
Will, the Self Ability, the 


Neurology of Logic and the Content of 


is there laid bare 
Creative 


Experience are 
the 


repeatedly reduced to 


items from 


laboratory and the 
clinic 


Mecha- 
nisms in Perception also takes the psy- 


Jerome S. Bruner’s Neural 
chological problem from its subjective 
philosophical origin to explore the pos 
sible neurophysiological mechanisms that 
might account for the phenomenon un- 
der 


scrutiny 


In his approach, Bruner 


is close to Lashley’s—though in detail 
and conclusion important differences be- 
dif- 


Lashley’s is 


tween the papers reflect somewhat 


ferent basic assumptions 


a nativistic and reductive 


approach 
tinged with psychophysical parallelism; 
Bruner’s is the more purely phenome- 
nological 

Bruner’s answers to fundamental ques 
tions are given in such beautiful lan- 
guage and with such pertinent example 
that the reader must be careful to heed 
fooled 


answers have been 


the author’s warning and not be 
into thinking that the 
for Bruner aims to be 
The 


a de-emphasis of associa- 


given provoca- 


tive, not didactic essential theme 


of his paper 


uionistic interpretations ol perception 


and a call to an awareness of the im- 


portance of central factors in the con- 
this 


from the naive stimulus-response reflex- 
t 


trol of sensory events. A far cry 


ology of not so long ago 

\ shift in 
reader is to 
John | 


These authors begin 


necessary if the 
the 


pace Is 
appreciate paper by 


Lacey and Beatrice C. Lacey 


with data—an un- 
expected laboratory finding: the rate of 


emission of spontaneous (not stimulus-, 
fluctuations as 
skin 
heart rate proved to be a reliable char- 
Dit 


very 


induced) autonomic seen 


in recordings of resistance and 


acteristic of the person examined 


ferences between very high and 


low 


lated 


discharge are corre- 
the hyperki- 


netic-impulsive aspects of behavior. To 


Irequencies ol 


with differences in 


account for the data a neurophysiologi- 


cal model was constructed and hypothe- 


ses derived from the model were then 


experimentally examined. This is a more 


rigorous approach to neuropsychology 
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than Lashley’s or Bruner’s. The rigor 
demands a greater expenditure of ef- 
fort on the both and 


part of author 


reader 


N:. ROLOGY. Fourteen of the twenty 


that 
are primarily 


one papers comprise the volume 


neurological: eight of 


these are devoted to one or another 
aspect of the functions of the tempo- 
ral lobes of the cerebral hemispheres 
Others range from Study of Lobotomy 
(Milton Greenblatt and Harry C. Solo- 
mon) through The Physiology of the 
Corpus Callosum (Frédéric Bremer) to 
Functional Plasticity in Cortical Speech 
and the Speech 
(Lamar Roberts). Many of these pa- 


unless the 


Areas Integration of 


pers are difficult reader is 


hep to neurological terminology and 
sincerely interested in brain function 
Because of the breadth of subject- 
matter covered, the paper by D. E 
Denny-Brown and R. A. Chambers de 
title. The 


and Behavior, is 


serves special mention. Its 


Parietal Lobe some- 
what misleading. The manuscript covers 
the results of a 


program of studies in 


which a variety of extensive removals 


of brain cortex are made in monkeys 
and the preparations studied with the 


view that 


the functions under observa- 
tion are those of the remaining neural 
tissue. The focus of the paper is on the 
function of the parietal lobe; but much 
can be learned about the temporal and 
occipital cortices and even about the 
frontal and cingulate areas of the brain 
“The 


teroceptive events is determined by an 


whole behavioral reaction to ex- 
equilibrium of cortical responses to the 
environment. Disturbance of this equi- 
librium by removal of one or other of 
the areas concerned with positive and 
negative types of 


response results in 


‘transcortical release,. a relative pre- 
ponderance of its natural competitor.” 
This conception, originated by Hughlings 
thanks to this 


supported by 


Jackson, is now paper 


firmly detailed experi- 
mental result 

By contrast. the last chapter of the 
volume, on the Highest 
Man During 
Wolff and 


though it 


Integrative 
Functions in 
Harold G 


tors) 


Stress (by 
four collabora- 
touches on a similar 


theme, does not aim to expose differ- 
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ences in function between different brain 
areas. Nor does the study show how 


different brain functions are interre- 


and balanced; rather 
eral “highest 
And so the paper 
criticism that W. S$ 


lated some gen- 


integration” is assumed 
falls prey to the 
Hunter made some 
decades ago of Lashley’s dictum of neu- 
ral equipotentiality: do the data reflect 
some general factor in brain function or 
are they due to the variety of ways in 
which the tests can be mastered? Or, as 
A. Miller, in a 


text. has more recently pointed out, one 


George different con- 
can delete a good many of the letters 
that make up a paragraph without de- 
stroying its readability. Within limits, it 
makes little difference which letters are 
deleted; 
that 


this does not mean. however 
the letter 
the letter V’. So 


that 


A is ‘equipotential’ with 

when the authors state 
“impairment was independent of 
site or side of the defect in the cerebral 
hemispheres, but closely related to the 


mass of hemispheric 


tissue loss.” the 


old questions are raised—and they re- 


main as yet unanswered 


- ACOLOGY. Four papers are de- 
voted to psychopharmacological obser- 
Of these, two are of general in- 
William S$ 
the technique which he and Sherwood 


vations 


terest Feldberg describes 
devised to inject drugs into the cere- 


bral ventricles. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, when administered in this fashion 
effects are produced that seem opposite 
to those obtained when the substances 
Thus 


which ordinarily paralyzes, initiates con- 


are injected peripherally curare 


vulsions when 
stilled 


eserine 


minute amounts are in- 
DFP and 


both anticholinesterases 


into the ventricles. 
result 
in severe itching, followed by increased 
muscular tension and tremor, and finally 


by stupor and catatonia. Bulbocapnine 


which has been injected peripherally to 


induce catatonia, when given intraven- 
tricularly in very small quantities (100 
200 pg) will change a docile friendly 
cat into a “hostile, hissing, biting” ani- 
mal. Feldberg discusses the possible re- 
lationship between these effects and the 
mechanisms of schizophrenia 

D. W. Wooley makes a comprehen- 
sive that 
serotonin in 


review of the evidence sug- 


gests the role of main- 


taining normal mental processes. ‘First 
let me say that no proof exists that 
serotonin controls normal mental proc- 
esses.’ His approach is cautious. ““What 
does exist is a body of evidence which 
indicates that tampering with the func- 
this 


havioral and psychiatric changes in man 


tioning of hormone results in be- 


and in laboratory animals.” The paper 
goes on to detail very simply and clearly 
the history of serotonin and the chemi- 
with a de- 
scription of the contractions produced 


cal relations of it, ending 


specifically in oligodendroglia, cells 


which have always 


histologists A 


mystified neuro- 


beautiful tapestry is 
woven: the test of its durability is pre- 


sented as a challenge to future research 


eee LUSION The volume as a whole 


thus presents rich fare—some courses 


must be savored slowly—others may be 
addition to the 
data 


these 


passed with a glance. In 


authors’ points of view and the 


they present, there is in each of 


ARNMD 


the record of 


volumes, in very fine print 


the discussion which fol- 


lows each paper. These spontaneous 


tidbits from the ‘old hands’ in the field 
are delightful make 
their 


and often impor- 


tant contributions in own right 
The present volume has comments by 
Heinrich Kliiver. Robert Malmo, David 
Rioch. George Bishop, Hallowell Davis 
H. W. Magoun. as well as from the au- 
thors who discuss each others’ papers 
The book as a whole is recommended to 


those 


chology and also to those who want to 


who are interested in neuropsy- 


know something of how the results of 
the scientific process are transmitted to 


the medical profession 


Only a fraction of mankind’s mental ca 
pacity is being used. The 
bulk of the world’ 


unused because of 


overwhelming 
brainpower perishe 
totalitarian executions 


or war activities, because of a _ stunted 
literacy of skill among seven-tenths of the 
population, and finally because of prema 
dulling labor. We are 


running the world on one cylinder instead 


ture assignment to 


of ten 


DacoBert D. RUNES 
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Recording 


Walter E. Boek 


Community Controversy. A 


densation of a public hearing. 


con- 
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ment ot record, 55 
min., 1958 


Education, 


$5.00: 


Reviewed by Waynt 
Park College 


WHEELER 


Community Controversy is a recorded 


condensation of a seven-hour public 
hearing on whether or not to fluoridate 
the water supply of a 
New York State. The 
purpose is the modest one of 
“those 


community in 
stated 


aiding 


record's 
interested in understanding the 
process of having public hearings.”’ It is 
a highly objective presentation—so much 
so, in fact, that the commentary by an- 
thropologist Walter E. Boek. is limited 
to developing the continuity of the hear- 
ing itself, and it is left 
to determine the local and national con- 
texts in which the hearing occurred. He 
is given 


to the listener 


however, considerable infor- 


mation from which to make his own 


inferences 

There are at least two levels, possibly 
three, at which this recording contrib- 
utes to the understanding of the process 
of the public hearing 


aside from the 


158 


ApOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


actual 


itself. At the 


mechanics of 


issue first level 


there are the 


chairing, and carrying out the hearing 


They should be of interest to a wide 


variety of public officials 


organizations, and leaders 
well illustrated in this recording 

The second and third levels are, in a 
matter of such social action as is illus- 
trated here. nearly inseparable. For those 


take a 


side or the other of any particular pub- 


who direct 


interest in the one 


lic issue which can be resolved by spe- 


cific decision, there are the lessons ir 
how to marshall and present arguments 
As this hearing illustrates, these argu- 


ments need not 


necessarily be based 
upon fact. At certain points, the level of 
application of knowledge coincides with 
theoretical or ‘pure’ scientiti 


On _ this 


knowledge 
level the scientist-as-observer 
looks for personal and 


He hears in this 


ample, scientific discussions by 


social motiva- 


tions record, for ez 
‘experts 
on the feasibility and desirability of 
fluoridation of water supplies. He also 
hears comments about fluoride’s use as 
rat poison, the fact that “we still live 
in a free country,” and that “this after- 
noon I saw many professors against 
the poor people.” Thus there are illus- 
trated many phases of democratic de- 
cision-making which are nearly always 
present but never quite explicit in ob- 
taining consensus out of controversy 
the medical man or the professor vs. the 
man-on-the-street; the expert vs. the ex- 
pert; the intellectual vs 


poop”; 


the “nincom- 


facts vs. rumors; individual and 


private rights vs. the general welfare: 


social class vs. social class 


organzing, 


community 


They are 


This recording is an important docu- 
ment in our growing knowledge about 
democratic decision-making. It gives the 
listener some idea of the vast 
of matters and 


number 
them 
logically remote but empirically impor 
tant—which 


forces—many of 


come to bear when hu- 


man communities 


groups and attempt 
to solve problems with which they are 
confronted. Those who conduct public 
hearings, those who attempt to persuade 
a populace to allow application of scien- 
tific knowledge, and those interested in 
social change qua social change and mo- 
tivation gua motivation will find the re- 
cording useful. It goes without saying 
that anyone specifically interested in the 
fluoridation of water supplies ignores 
the recording at his peril. It is accom- 
panied by a printed transcript of ex- 


ceptional accuracy 


Kinescopes 


Cuitp GrRowTH AND Cart 


At Home with Your Child 
Anne B 


of Health 


Pittsburgh, in cooperation 


Wagner, Pittsburgh 
Produced by 


Department 
Station WQED, 
with the Pitts 
Health. The 


programs, 


burgh Department of series 
twelve 
black and 
Available on extended 


through Educational 


is composed of 16-mm 


inescopes, white, sound, 30 
kin hit ind 0 


min. each services 
Television and Radio 
Center, 2320 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Ar 
bor, Michigan 


Preparing the House for the 


make the 


necessary preparations for receiving the 


The film shows how to 


new baby at home. Nursery articles 


must be supplied, and the need of the 
infant in respect of the physical atmos- 
phere of the home ventilation 
health of other 


must be consid- 


heating 
and the 


members 


refrigeration 
household 


ered. 
The New Baby Comes Home 


Physical and behavioral characteristics 
of the infant. The program demonstrates 
how to dress the child and gives a list 


of necessary items for a layette 
Baby Gets a Bath 


rhis kinescope illustrates the practical 
aspects of the baby’s bath, with empha- 





sis on safety measures, home equipment 
and handling of the child 
Waking the Formula 


The 
of the 
bottle 


program opens with a discussion 
question of breast feeding versus 
the 
needs of both the child and the mother 


feeding, taking into account 
It then shows how to prepare a formula 
ind how to feed the baby 


VWother Takes a Night Out 


As the baby grows, the mother should 
consider her own recreational needs. A 
baby sitter is justified, and the film dis 
cusses the qualifications of a good baby 
sitter with reference to the needs of the 
child and the attitudes of the parents 

The 


tion on the spoon feeding of the infant 


film includes also a demonstra- 


Baby Visits His Doctor 


Regular visits to the doctor are im- 


portant. The film shows a first visit to 


the doctor and the child’s first shot, and 
discusses sleeping habits and feeding as 


well as other health problems 


Baby Graduates to the High Chair 


At six months the baby is ready for 
the high chair. This program shows, in 
the high 


behavioral aspects ol the 


addition to the chair 


use ol 
characteristic 
six-month-ola as to v 


ision, motor abili- 


ties and social responsiveness 


Baby Sits 


Up 

By nine months the baby has learned 
to stand up and to crawl. The film em 
phasizes the importance of home safety 
and the need for a play pen, and dis- 


cusses general behavioral aspects at this 


age, including the need for appropriate 
toys. Physical and emotional develop- 


ments are also illustrated 


Baby’s First Step 
As the child walk 


fitting of shoes becomes important 


Starts to proper 
“An 
independent nature and a desire to feed 
himself are mental developments of this 
age group. 


The Toddler 


Behavioral aspects of the child from 
18 months to two years of age 


The film 
gives a demonstration of play activity 
at this age. It also discusses toilet train- 


ing and the beginning of language 


Playmates 


rhe three-to-five-year-old stage pre- 
health and 
Normal childhood 
Knowing what to 


sents special problems of 
accident prevention 
diseases are discussed 
do in case of an accident is particularly 
important 


Getting Johnny Ready for School 


Preparation for school in terms of 
good physical condition and psychologi- 
rhe with 


the presentation of methods for testing 


cal readiness film concludes 
vision and hearing in the six-year-old 


child 
Films and Other Materials 


Bitter Welcome 


Photo 
Dale C 


technical 


Irving Jacoby, writer and director 
Richard Leacock 


Howard Rome 


graphed by 


Cameron and 


consultants. 16-mm motion picture film, 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


WHOSE FIGMENT ? 
Dr. Robert Lindner’s The Fift 
Hour recently 
1958, 3, 318f.) with especial reference to 
The Jet-Propelled Couch. The ‘reviewer’ 
expressed doubts that “Kirk Allen,” the 
The Jet-Propelled Couch, 


found the storv to 


Vinute 


was ‘evaluated’ in CP (Oct 


protagonist of 
whole 


that he 


ever existed. He 


be of such character warned lay 


men and even presumably informed and 


discriminating therapists that reading this 
material is 
whether Dr 
‘Kirk Allen’ 


his own 


dangerous. He wondered also 
had 


(a real live patient) 


Lindner not only created 
out ol 
imagination but might have 
the 
pan Wright, author of Islandia 
The physical characteristics of 
Allen,’ as described by Dr 


no way 


even 
borrowed imagination of Austin Tap 
‘Kirk 
Lindner, are in 
and are shared by 
work 
both 

In any Case, 


him. He 
and he 


unusual 
His 


me to be 


many 


men thorough habits seem to 
craitsmen 


‘Kirk 


also 


those of good 
and involved 
Allen’ 


wrote 


people 
existed. I have 


the 


seen 


manuscript, drew the 


maps (or at least presented them as his) 


black and 
Available through 
Board, 267 W 


$145.00 


sound, 36 
Mental 
Ne Ww 


white, 1958 


Film 
1, N. ¥ 


min., 
Health 


25th St York 


Presents various aspects of the social 


rehabilitation of former mental patients 


Home Again 


writer 
Boris 

Board 
Producers 
black and 

Available through 
Board, 267 W 
$145.0 


Irving Jacoby, and director. Photo 
Kaufman. A Mental 
Produced by 


16-mm 


graphed by 
Health 

Affiliated 
picture 


Film film 


Film motion 
sound, 


Mental 
New 


film, white 


min., 1958 
Health 


York 1, 


Film 25th St 


N. ¥ 


Firm CATALOGUE 


Films 


Including list of the International Ency 


Integral Catalogue of Scientific 


clopaedia Cinematographica. Gottingen 


Germany Institut fiir den Wissen 


schaftlichen Film, 1958. Pp 


Ya 


Lindner. I 


essentially as describ lr 
ind others have seen n 

CP reminded me of an 
ifter the 
Hour. Dr 


otice two 


The comment ir 
occurred shortly 
Vinute 


from the 


incident which 
publication of The Fifty 
brought home 
Both 


Solitaire, 


Lindner 


letters referred to “Laura the pr 


tagonist of another of the stories 
included in this collection 
“How 
such revolting 


The other, “How 


when we've 


One corre spond 


ent wrote can you expect pec 


ple to 
believe ind indecent things ? 


could describe me 


vou 


so well never met ? 


ELEANOR LINDNER 
Lindner) 


Varyland 


Robert 


Mrs 
Baltimore 
NOT WHOLLY DE Mt‘ TUIs 


Hall CP, Feb 
I did not make the cc 


Calvin $ wonders 1959 
4, 63) 
about the possibility of tall-tale telling and 
The Fifty-Min 
author, Robert 

The 
of the 


why mments 
unconscious plagiarism in 
ute Hour book's 


Lindner, fend 


when the 
was alive to de himself 


I did. My 
published in the 


answer Is original 


book 


Journal of Sexology in 


review 
International 
May 1955 


was 


and a 
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copy was sent to Dr. Lindner in February 


1955, before the review was published. He 


wrote me that he would have something 


to say on the question I raised about his 


case histories’ being highly overfictional 


ized; but, although subsequently I saw 


and communicated with him on several 


occasions before his death in February 


1956, he never replied to the question I 


had publicly raised 
ALBERT ELLIs 


New York City 


ALCOHOL’S SEQUELAI 


The old medical talks of 


when referring to treat 


terminology 
“acute alcoholism” 
ment of sobering-up or withdrawal symp 
toms and not the addiction itself. It is un 
fortunate that Uhr (CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 21) 
in his otherwise fine review perpetuates 
this confusion 

Also, he 


the tranquilizers have been of very 


omits the disturbing fact that 
ques 
tionable value 


even In management ol 


withdrawal, because of the depression and 
suicides 
James E. Royce, S.J 


Seattle University 


fa) 
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Ready for Fall Classes . . . 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS: 


Assessment and Prediction 


by 


Jum C. Nunnally 


University of Illinois 


\ comprehensive text for undergraduate courses in psychological tests and 
measurements, and a supplement or reference in graduate courses in quantita- 
tive methods, testing, and measurement. The book introduces the student to 
the logical and technical foundations of measurements in all areas of psychol 
ogy, with the major emphasis placed on the construction, validation, and use 


of psychological tests. 
This new text not only gives a thorough discussion of psychological tests, but 
also treats the following: 

®@ An introduction lo psychophysics 

® Opinion polling 

® Altitude scaling 

® Veasurement methods for experimental studies of 


personality and social psycholog V 


The book deals with principles and uses practical problems to illustrate appli 
cations of the principles. [t is not a “how-to” book. It is a “how to deter 


mine what to do”’ book. 


Material is constructed in such a way that certain chapters can easily be 


omitted without destroying continuity. 


Outlining principal characteristics and using the more powerful statistical 
methods, the book introduces the student to multiple regression analysis, 


discriminatory analysis, factor analysis, multiple cutoff methods, item analysis 
Send for Your On- Approval ( opy 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 


36. 


N. ¥. 
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For the past three decades, increasing concern over the 
effect on children of mass media has been reflected in 
violent opinions and in more dispassionate research. 
The author of this monograph has explored the psy- 


chological and social problems of children in a society 


in which mass media—radio, television, movies, comic 


books, books, and comic strips—play such an impor- 
tant role. 
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